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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





Me. Union is the terminus of the 
Georges Valley Railroad, running from 
Warren to Union, a distance of seven miles. 
While the equipment of this road is not 
very large, consisting of one ancient and 
venerable locomotive and combination car, 
itis an exceedingly valuable line of com- 
munication for the town of Union. The 
road winds in and out along the shores of 
the beautiful Seven tree Pond, a lovely 
sheet deriving its name from an island with 
seven trees on it, when the first settlers 
came to the place; the trees, however, are 
gone long ago. 

The town of Union is apart of an old 
grant called the Muscongus Patent, made 
March 2, 1629, by the Plymouth Council, to 
Jobn Beauchamp, ot London, and Thomas 
Leverett, then of Boston in England, and 
subsequently of Bostun, New England. 
Union is ia the territory over which, for 
mor3 than a century, the Frenchand Eng- 
lish alternately claimed jurisdiction, though 
the settlement of the town had not then 
been made. The first white people who 
settled here came in the tall of 1772. They 
were soon followed by others, and in 1776 
the first tamily, that of David Robbins, 
moved into town, his wife being the only 
woman in the settlement; and it is said 
that Mrs. Robbins did not see the tace 
of another woman until the following 
autumn. 

Religion has had a partin the history of 
the town trom the very beginning. One of 
the earliest parties, led by Dr. John Taylor, 
of Lunenburg, Mass., who came here to 
locate a grant in Jaly, 1774, went into camp 
late one night. Dr. Taylor proposed to his 
companions that, as they had been won- 
deriuliy preserved by a kind Providence 
during their voyage and journey, they 
ought to return thanks for tbe protection 
of heaven. Accordingly he stood up by a 
mejestic tree in the grove and began his 
devotions. Suddenly the party was 
alarmed by the rustling of leaves and the 
crackiing of limbs. Their excitement was 
not diminished either by the darkness 
which was fast gathering around them and 
the awtul stillness and solitude ot the place. 
The Doctor paused; everybody looked 
eagerly for the cause of the noise. Their 
fears were soon quieted, as there came 
rushing by and disappearing into the dark- 
ness a frightened bull.moose. The Doctor 
resumed and finished his prayer. This 
was probably the first public act of devo- 
tion ever performed by a white man with- 
in the limits of the town. 

Methodism early found a footing in 
Union. The first sermon was preached, 
according to the oldest records, by Jesse 
Lee, during his first journey into Maine, in 
1793. It was delived in the barn of one 
Rutus Gillmor. At this time, the whole ot 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine 
constituted one district, called the ‘“‘ Boston 
District,” of which Mr. Lee wus presiding 
elder. In 1796 it was found expedient to 
form a circuit, near the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec, called ‘‘ Bath Circuit,” extending as 
far east as Union. At this time the mem- 
bers of the several societies in Maine 
amounted to 357, having among them six 
preachers regularly traveling. At the An- 
nual Conference in 17/7, it was tound ex- 
pedient to divide Boston District, and to 
constitute the several circuits in Maine 
one district. 

The oldest records, found in the posses- 
sion ot Mr. J. D. Thurston, and dated 1804, 
contain the following extract: ‘* Union Cir- 
cuitsocalled, ora part of it, was called ‘ Bath 
and Union Circuit.’ But at the last Annual 
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Conference held at Boston, it was agreed 
that as the work of reformation had been 
greaton different parts of the circuit and 
the prospect was enlarged, it should be 
divided into two, of which Union Circuit 
is one and Bristoi the other ;’’ signed by 
Joshua Taylor. 

Again under date of 1830, we find the 
following record: ‘‘ For some years a/ter 
the formation of a Methodist society in the 
town of Union, it was connected with an 
extensive territory, bearing different 
Names as a circuit, at different times. 
Portions were set off from time to time, tor 
new circuits and stations. July, 1828, 
Union became a station, retaining still a 
class in Liberty, aid another partly in 
Hope and partly in Appleton.” 

Some curious items are tound in these 
records. Under dateoft April 21, 1808, we find 
the tollowing: ‘*‘ Phebe McFarland run 
away from the Methodists without saying 
a word to them about it and j>ined the 
Free-will Baptists. Beware of snakes in the 
grass.’’ Another is as tollows: ** April 16, 
1812, Ezekiel Burgess and Lydia Burgess, 
withdrawn from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and its privileges. Look out for 
Calvinism,’ 

The first Methodist society was organiz:d 
in the house of Jason Ware, in 1797, by 
Aaron Humphrey. The first preaching 
held in the Old Meetinghouse, was by the 
Methodists, who continued to hold their 
meetings there for some time, money being 
raised in town meeting to support the 
preaching. Atterward, when a strong 
movement was made to settle a Congrega- 
tional preacher, the Methodists withdrew 
and held meetings in the dwelling houses 
of Jason Ware and Matthias Hawes. 

The Old Meetinghouse reterred to was 
built by the town. After many vexatious 
delays, covering several years, the frame 
was raised in 1792. This “ raising ’’ was an 
important event. People came trom all the 
surrounding towns, on toot, on horseback, 
and by boat. As it was the custom for 
those who attended a raising to turnish 
labor grstuitously, and be turnished with 
reireshments, a barrel of rum was provid. 
ed, and it is recorded that *“* the men took 
their eleven o’clock and their four o’clock 
in good shape;” meaning the potions 
allotted them at those hours. The raising 
occupied nearly three days of excessive la- 
bor, and when completed, it seemed almost 
like Solomon’s Temple, tothe proud towns- 
people. The bailding was not completed 
until 1798. Even then, the inside was but 
rudely finished, the walls being finished 
with wainscot of planed boards, above 
which were only rough boards and joists. 
The pews were rude and old fashioned, and 
the building unheated. In January, 1829, 
** the first stove was put up,’’ and “‘ some of 
the men who put it in bound themselves 
that they would drink no rum for one 
year.’”’ Such was the heroism and self. sacri- 
fice manifested by these good people in the 
“good old days” when religion meant 
more than it does now, and tor which so 
many sigh ! 

The first house of worship built by the 
Methodists was erected about 1810, and 
was situated on a hill about a mile west 
from Urion Common, as the centre village 
is called. The meetinghouse was plain 
and unpretentious. At first, all tie seats 
were loose. The men sat on one side and 
the women on the other side of the broad 
aisle. The tollowing note shows how one 
pew at least was paid for: ‘I, the sub 
scriber, do promise to pay Matthias 
Hawer, Jason Ware, Cornelius Irish, and 
Nathan D. Rice, trustees for building 
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a Methodist Meeting House in Union 
twenty-three dollars, it being tor pew 
No. 27 in the proposed house, and 
which is to be paid as follows, viz: 
Three quarters of said sum to be paid in 
corn, grain, neat stock, merchantable lum- 
ber, materials for building said house, or 
any pay that will suit a carpenter which 
may be employed in building said housr, 
on demand, and one quarter in cash in 
four months from this date. Witness my 
hand this 8th day of March, 1809 — Epw, 
JONES.’’ 

This house continued in use until 1892, 
About 1870 need was telt of a place tor 
evening services nearer the village, and a 
chapel was built, on the site of the present 
church. The preaching services were fina!- 
ly transferred to the chapel, where they 
were held tor several years, until during 
the pastorate of Rev. A. L. Nutter steps 
were taken looking to the erection of a new 
church to meetthe growing needs ot the 
society. The chapel was sold and moved 
away, and a handsome and commodious 
church built on the site thus vacated. The 
first estimates contemplated an expendi- 
ture of about $3,000, but the generosity and 
enterprise of tbe people were such that the 
completed church stood at $9,000, which was 
tully met by subscription and pledges. A 
slate roof, steel ceilings, and acetylene 
gas plant, the latter the gitt of the Lidies’ 
Society, make it as pretty and well- 
equipped a cburch as one often finds in 
our New England villages. 

The success of the enterprise was largely 
due to the generous support and untiring 
labors ot Mr. J. D. Tourston, and Dr. H. H. 
Plumer. Mr. P.umer is the son of our 
honored Chaplain Plumer, of the East 
Maine Conterence, and is a loyal and de- 
voted worker in the church, who gives un- 
stintedly of his time and means, in the 
service of God. Mr. Thurston, in whose 
home I was delightiully entertained, is 
also of Methodist lineage, hix father tor 
Many years serving as a local preacher. 
He, too, like Dr. Piumer, is devoted to the 
church and contributes liberally to the 
success of the work in Union. Happy is 
the pastor with sucb earnest laymen to co- 
operaie with him in his work. 

a - 


Among other interesting calls was one on 
Mr. Erastus Ware, with whose tamily the 
pastor and myselt took dinner. Mr. Ware, 
now a septuagenarian, is a helpless in- 
valid, confined to his bed, tenderly cared 
tor by his devoted wife and two noble 
daughters. Though teeble in body, Mr. 
Ware has a marvelous Christian experi- 
ence, for in the midst of his sufferings he 
dwells upon the mercy and love of God, 
and ejacuiations of praise tall continually 
trom his lips. I shail long remember the 
season of prayer by the bedside of this 
suffering saint before taking our departure. 
Mr. Ware lives in the old homestead which 
a century ago sheltered the impetuous Lee, 
as he came and went during his incessant 
journeys. Here, also, the first society was 
organized; the next house was itrequently 
occupied tor preaching services, so I telt 
that I was on historic ground. 

Another call wason Mrs. Emeline Butler, 
whw recalled several instances, when, on 
Nortbport Campground, fifteen years ago, 
during the Chautauqua work, with the late 
Rev. George D. Lindsay, we were asso- 
ciated together. 

7” * 
Rev. J. M. Tranwer, the present pastor, 


is greatly beloved by the people of Union, 
ond has Marked success. Under his lavors 
More than tweoty-tive souis have been 
happily converted uuring the year, and 
there is every indicanwn vi a coutimuance 
ot tne work. ; 

F, H. MORGAN. 


86 Bromfield St , Boston. 
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British Finances 


HE first fiscal report of the new 
Liberal Administration, juat pre- 
sented to Parliament, shows that Great 
Britain has a surplus for the year 1905-06 
of $17,333,000. A year ago Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain estimated that the surplus 
would be $14,860,000, which is close figur- 
ing in view of the great sums involved. 
Mr. Asquith lsments the vast expendi- 
ture for the army and navy, and hopes 
that next year’s budget will show a 
substantial saving in the outlay for de- 
fence without impairing Great Britain’s 
military or naval strength. The plans of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer provide 
for a reduction of the tea and tobacco 
duties, and for the entire repeal of the 
duty on coal? [n 1904 the consumption 
of beer and spirits was less than in any of 
the preceding fifteen years. The decline 
in the revenues from alcoholic liquors is 
taken to be an evidence of an improve- 
ment in the bibulous habits of English- 
men. Mr. Chamberlain considers that 
the habiis of the people are changing for 
the better, and says that they are finding 
other employment for the money which 
they used to spend in public houses. He 
attributes the change to the growing 
fondness of the English people for out- 
door sports. The British national debt, 
funded and unfunded, has increased 
seven-fold in fifteen years, and in that 
period local expenditures have mucb 
more than doubled. But the foreign 
trade of the country has reached a stage 
never before paralleled, since the exports 
in 1905-06 have increased 25 per cent. 
over those of 1900, which is considered 
the standard year. 





Air-Ship University 


NE would hardly look to Russia for 
progressive steps in invention or the 

arts, but, according to an Italian paper, 
(tbe first college where the art of flying is 
taught has been established at Koutchino, 
Russia. This aerodynamic institution 
was founded by Dr. Riabouckinsky at a 
Cost of $80,000, and has an income fund 
of about $30,000. The program of work is 
divided into three parts. Under studies 
in air resistance are taken up, while other 


problems considered are the determination 
of coefficients of air resistance, of the 
centre of pressure, and ‘of the ascending 
propulsion and the actual value of the 
aerial screw, as well as studies in wing 
propulsion, and inquiries as to the stabil- 
ity of bodies during their movement in 
the air. Under practical applications of 
the laws of air resistance the construction 
and study of kites of different s ystems 
and of aeroplanes are carried on, and ¢x- 
periments as to the raising of weights with 
kites and signaling with kites are con- 
ducted. Up to the present time the de- 
velopment and application of *aerody- 
namic sciences have been neglected by 
technical men and scientists in general. 
With the establishment of the college at 
Koutchino, which the University of Mos- 
cow is actively supporting, aerodynamics 
enters upon a new era of exhibition and 
expansion. 





Export Trade with North America 


HE trade of ithe United States with 
North America is steadily advanc- 
ing without waitipg for the negotiation of 
commercial treaties of any kind. For the 
nine months ending with March, this 
country exported to all North America 
goods valued at $224,254,645, against $188,- 
768,893 in the corresponding period of 1905. 
In the same period our imports from the 
same countries were $164,106,548. The 
gain in our sales to Canada have been 
particularly noteworthy, rising from $93,- 
347,186 in the period covered for 1904 to 
$111,598 404 in 1906. Canada’s exports to 
the United States also exhibit gains, the 
figures for the two years being $37,598 903 
in 1904 and $50,519,717 in 1906. With 
these figures may be compared $42, 662,022 
worth of exports to Mexico and $49,952,- 
349 worth of exports to the West Indies in 
the period under review. It is apparent 
that commercially the United States ie 
rapidly coming to dominate the whole 
continent. e 





New Era in Egypt 


HE triumph of Egyptian diplomacy, 
backed by England, over the Turks, 
seems to herald the dawning of a new 
era in Egypt, for which commercially as 
well as politically preparations have been 
making for thirty years. From year to 
year Lord Cromer’s reports have shown 
Egypt to be making social, political and 
industrial progress auch as few renascent 
lands have ever achieved. Legislative 
and judicial affairs have been reorgan- 
ized, while the aggressions and oppres- 
sions of Turkey have been resisted. Lord 
Cromer now suggests the modification 
and, as he thinks, the improvement of 
the capitulations, the consular courts, 
and the mixed tribunals to which are 
committed the interests of foreigners 


resident in Egypt. He euggests that 
there shall be substituted a new Jegisla- 
tive council, composed of twenty-five or 
thirty members, all of whom shall be 
citizens or subjects, or protected subjects, 
of the signatories of the treaties of 1876. 
Legislation enacted by a majority of this 
council and promulgated by the Egyptian 
government, with the approval of the 
British government, is to be binding upon 
all foreign residents of Egypt. The princi- 
ple of the irremovability of judges is to be 
maintained, and no change is to be made 
in the fundamental principles of civil 
and criminal jurisprudence. Lord Cromer 
lays special stress on the maintenance of 
the open door and of entire equality of 
commercial and other privileges for all 
the Powers. The changes thus proposed 
deserve careful consideration. 





Gaekwar of Baroda in America 


HE Gaekwar of Baroda, the ruler of 
the ancient Mahratta State which 
ranks as the second of the three Indian 
States which take precedence over all 
others, is now in tbis country, studying 
American institutions. While Baroda is 
smaller than the other two States men- 
tioned, it isone of the foremost of the 
native States of India in prosperity, edu- 
zation, and social and civil progress. 
There more happy conditions are due in 
large measure to the initiative of the en- 
lightened prince who is now visiting 
America, not as a maharajah encrusted 
with jewels. but as an eminently practical, 
up-to-date man of affairs, who frankly 
confesses that that government is best 
which makes the people happiest, and that 
for himself he would not cbject to have 
Baroda transformed into a republic. The 
Gaekwar is accompanied by his wife, a 
typically proud lodiin princess. The 
Gaekwar appreciates American institu 
tions, believes in educatiou, would abol- 
ish caste, and takes an optimistic, oppor- 
tunistic view of things generally. He is 
to visit Boston, which East Indians for 
some inscrutable reason, perhaps connect- 
ed with its supposed hospitality to theoso- 
phy and other fads, consider to be the 
highest point of culture and learning in 
America, and later hopes to go to Wash- 
ington and meet President Roosevelt. 





America’s Trade with Ecuador 


HILE the trade of America with 
Ecuador is at present small, it is 

by no means insignificant, and, eince the 
Panama Canal is the prospective gateway 
to a new empire for American commerce, 
is destined to enlarge greatly in a few dec- 
ades. On the west shore of South Amer- 
ica one of the moat interesting fields for 
commerce is the Republic of Ecuador. 
Quito, its capital, is only six hundred 
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miles south of the Canal, our relations 
with the Republic are friendly, and the 
United States is now in the lead of all 
countries in sales of export commodities 
to Ecuador, having in 1904 wrested that 
position from the United Kingdom. Al- 
though Ecuador has land enough to pro- 
duce food sufficient to support a popula- 
tion twenty times as great as she now 
possesses, 20 per cent. of the money ex- 
pended for imports goes to the purchase 
of food for her people. Ecuador is a 
country rich in agricultural and mineral 
possibilities, but is held in check by lack 
of population and transportation facilities. 
Her ehief products are cocoa, coffee, nuts, 
cotton, Peruvian bark, rubber and sarsa- 
parilla, The manufactures of Ecuador 
are few, the leading industry being the 
making of panama hats, the sales of 
which extend to nearly all parts of the 
world. The value of the imports from 
the United States in 1904 was $2,874,175, 
an increase of $1,050,656 over those of the 
preceding twelvemonth. The value of 
the exports to this country for the six 
months ended June 30, 190, was $1,081,- 
120, as against $710,000 for the same 
period in 1904. 


Presbyterian Assemblies in Session 


VEN if the proposed union of the 

Presbyterian Church (North) and the 
Cumaberland Presbyterians is not finally 
consummated, the meetings of those two 
important bodies, at Des Moines, Ia., and 
at Decatur, Ill., respectively, have so far 
proved of great interest to the adherents 
of the Reformed churches. Foremost in 
interest has been the topic of union, ad- 
ditional zest having been lent to the sub- 
ject by the somewhat pugnacious attitude 
of a rump of Cumberland conservatives, 
strenuously opposed to union, who have 
applied to a civil court at Decatur for an 
injunction prohibiting their General As- 
sembly from declaring a union with the 
Presbyterian Church. A good deal of 
work yet remains to be done in the line 
of facilitating mutual acquaintance be- 
tween the two ecclesiastical bodies. It 
would be very unfortunate to have a repe- 
tition in America of the legal controversy 
that troubled the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. One of the burning questions 
this year at Des Moines is the pass- 
ing upon the new prayer-book presented 
to the Assembly by a committee of 
which Dr. Henry Van Dyke is chair- 
man. At present a bewildering vari- 
ety prevails in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the service in Pres- 
byterian churches. The proposed prayer- 
book is a well-meant attempt to meet this 
need of a common form which will be 
available for use while not obligatory. 
The question of the control or modifica- 
tion of methods of evangelism through 
evangelizing specialists — a system against 
which some things are coming to be said 
— will require careful discussion. The 
Presbyterian Assembly has organized by 
electing Rev. Dr. Hunter Corbett, a vet- 
eran missionary from China, who is great- 
ly beloved in the Chinese Empire, Moder- 
ator. When one of the unsuccessful can- 
didates moved that the election be made 
unanimous, the applause was well-nigh 
deafening. The sermon by the retiring 
Moderator, President Moffat, emphasized 
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the mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in the evangelization of the world ; and 
with a missionary for Moderator, the 
present General Assembly will not be apt 
to go very far astray in its treatment of 
the particular question of the status and 
control of special evangelists. 





Standard Oil to Its Stockholders 


AST week the directors of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company made a formal 
report to the stockholders of the giant cor- 
poration, in answer to the criticisms passed 
upon the Company by President Roose- 
velt and Commissioner Garfield. The re- 
port takes up and anewers the charges 
against the company in order. ‘ Itis a 
palpable absurdity to call the company « 
monopoly,’’ say the directors, whe add 
thatif the Standard Oil maintains a ‘‘ grat- 
ifying percentage of the world’s com- 
merce, it is because it keeps its agreements 
and delivers products of reliable uality 
at reasonable prices.’’? The large sums 
which Mr. Garfield sets down as one 
year’s savings to the Standard through 
the operation of certain freight rates 
aggregating $750,000, could only have been 
arrived at, say the directors, by theorizing. 
They also say, in general, that there is a 
competing refinery in almost every section 
of the United States where the Standard 
has a refinery, and that n-) rates can be 
made applicable to that company which 
will not be equally applicable tothe Stand. 
ard’s competitors. The Company owns 
and controls, it is said, only a very mod- 
erate percentage of the crude production 
of the United States, and is confronted 
with the competition of at least 125 rival 
refineries. For the last quarter of a cen- 
tury more than 60 per cent. of its output 
has been shipped to foreign countries. 
The directors affirm that whatever meas- 
ure of prosperity has been enjoyed by the 
Standard is not traceable to illegal or irre- 
sponsible methods, but to its economic 
and elaborate industrial organization, 
covering, as it does, every detail of trans- 
portation, manufacture and administra- 
tion. Commissioner Garfield has made a 
tart reply to the preliminary disclaimers 
of the two Standard Oil magnates, H. H. 
Rogers and John D. Archbold. It is evi- 
dent that the situation is so complex as to 
require review by the Interstate Commerve 
Com mission. 





Plural Voters Bill Passed 


HE present House of Commons is 
proceeding in earnest with electoral 
reform. This is evidenced for one thing 
by the passing, last week, of the second 
reading of the plural voters bill by the 
significant vote of 403 to 96. At the ses- 
sion of 1905 a similar bill was thrown out 
on its second reading by a vote of 191 to 
120. The measure which the present 
House has received with so much favor 
is intended to prevent the multiplication 
of electoral power which comes from the 
geographical distribution of real estate. It 
is a blow simed at the landed aristocracy, 
and an assault upon one of the bulwarks 
of conservatism. Under the existing 
British electoral system an elector may 
vote in every country in which he has a 
freehold interest in-land, but he cannot 
vote twice in any particular county or 
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borough. The new bill requires the voter 
to select one locality for the exercise of his 
vote. It is an eminently democratic 
measure, formulating the ‘‘ one-man-one 
vote ’’ idea, and is intended to introduce 
manhood suffrage, the foundation-stone 
of American political institutions. The 
representation of localities by means 
of the plural vote has been practiced in 
Evugland for more than two centuries, 
and since the Parliamentary elections do 
not all occur on the same day, the plura! 
voter can now skip from county to 
county to deposit his vote. The Consery- 
ative mind is not easily convinced of the 
impropriety of this arrangement, and the 
present bill is likely to meet with insu- 
perable obstacles in the House of Lords, 
The success of the bill in the House of 
Commons, however, reflects the politica} 
revulsion which has taken place in the 
United Kingdom. 





Senate Passes Rate Bill 


HE United States Senate concluded, 
last Friday, the long-drawn-out de- 
bate on the Railroad Rate Bill, and after 
a speech by Senator Lodge in opposition 
to the words, ‘‘ in its judgment,’’ amended 
the Allison amendmeat by striking those 
words out, by a vote of 50 to 24, since in 
the judgment of a majority of the sen- 
ators that phrase endangered the con- 
stitutionality of the bill. This point was 
first raised by Senator Tillman, who ap- 
pealed to the Republicans to know if they 
were prepared to assume all responsibility 
for the prescription that under certain cir- 
cumstances tbe Interstate Commerce 
Commission be empowered to determine 
‘* what will, in its judgment, be the just 
and reasonable rate or rates’’ to be 
charged by commo) carriers for a specific 
servive. The best Jawyere im the Senate, 
on both sides of that body, regarded these 
words as useless, and as seriously jeopard- 
izing the fate of the measure in the courts. 
The objection to the clause rested chiefly 
on the fact that the United Siates Supreme 
Court has declared that when Congress 
undertakes to delegate to au administra- 
tive body powers which involve legisla- 
tive discretion, it does that which is un- 
constitutional. The rate bill as amended 
and re amended has been passed by the 
Senate by a vote of 71 to 3, Senators For- 
aker, Morgan and Pettus alone opposing 
it. Even the Democrats say that tbe 
credit for this important and significant 
piece of legislation must be given to Presi- 
ident Roosevelt. The effect of the bill 
will be great. It will vitalize the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and afford reliet for every discrimination, 
injustice and exiortion practiced by a 
common carrier engaged in interstate 
commerce. The must important provi- 
sion of the bill is the empowering of the 
Commission to examine into any charge 
of injustice, and whe) suco an allegation 
j8 sustained, to presvribe what shall be a 
just and reasonable maximum rate 0: 
charge, regulation, or practice. 





—— It is reported trom Washington that 
President Roosevelt has evtered upon 4 
tresh crusade against the Be! Trust, and 
that Senator Beveridge, oi: Indiana, was 
acting at his suggestion and wish in intro- 
ducing on Monday a drastic bill providing 
for the strictest kind of government regu- 
lation of the packing business, 
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A Few Days in and about Saratoga 


CCOMPANIED by our genial and 
enlivening friend, Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Holway, U.S. N., the editor recently much 
enjoyed a short week at Saratoga. It was 
** out of season,” to be sure, but with Dr. 
Strong’s Sanitarium to give its hospitable 
welcome, and the Hathorn Spring still 
‘* pushing,’ there was sufficient attraction. 
It is ten years since we were at Dr. 
Strong’s, the pressure of work at the office 
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making absence for even a limited period 
well- nigh impossible. 


Hallowed Memories 


There is little change visible as one e..ters 
the Sanitarium. On the walls of the spacious 
parlors we note the faces that welcomed us 
nearly twenty years ago. Two are partic- 
ularly noteworthy — that of the late Sy]- 
vester Sandiord Strong, M. D., and Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn. Side by 
side they bang, having been closest friends 
for many years. It wae this Dr. Strong — 
father of Dr. Sylvester E. Strong, the pres. 
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ent medical director — who founded the 
Sanitayium in 1855. Aiter some successful 
years in the pastorate as a member of the 
New York East Conference, he was obliged, 
on account of ill-health, to relinquish the 
ministry, and after studying and practicing 


medicine, he established the Sanitarium, 
making it forso many years a source ot 
spiritual, physical and remedial agencies 
and blessings to multitudes. He passed on 
to his reward, Feb. 2, 1891. Dr. Cuyler, 
speaking at his funeral, said : 


‘“ A very beautiful life had Dr. Strong,a very 
happy life, and, in the right sense of the word, a 
very holy life. For remember that holiness 
signifies whole or soul-healthy. And he wasa 
healthy man,a strong man in whom Christ 
dwelt, and so had spiritual health and an 
abounding holiness of heart and life until God 
called him up higher. . .. He was one of 
the most faultiess men I ever knew. But the 
greatest characteristic of him was, he had a 
large, roomy heart kept warm by the love of 
Jesus Christ. His heart thermometer never 
went down toward freezing point. But all kind 
people are not polite people. Kindness of 
heart with him was always kindly and cour- 
teously expressed. I think the word ‘ perfect’ 
man signifies really a full-grown men, a fully 
developed disciple of Jesus Christ. Such he 
was. They that are planted in the bousehold 
of the Lord shall flourish in the grace of Goi. 
They shall bear fruit in old age. They shall be 
stillfull of sapand green. What a beautiful 
portrait thatis of our venerable friend and 
brother! A sweet and strong old age is the pre- 
mium that comes to those who insure their 
lives by obedience to God’s commands. And 
so it was that unto the very last the good old 
doctor continued with abidiog good franchise 
to bear rich and golden fruit for Christ.” 


As Dr. Cuyler passed from the platform 
(obliged immediately after delivering his 
tribute to take a train for New York) he 
paused and touched with tenderness the 
draped chair near the altar in which the 
venerable doctor was accustomed to sit; 
and, pausing again at the casket, he placed 
his hand upon it in token of tarewell; 
then, with streaming eyes, passed down 
the aisle. The pathos of this leave taking 
greatly moved the assembly. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cuyler are expected to spend 
several weeks this season at the Sanita- 
rium, where they are always so welcome. 

The wife of the translated Dr. Strong still 
lingers to bless the home and gladden the 
hearts of all who visit it. She is known as 
‘* Madam Strong,’’ and, though ftourscore 
and eight years old, is young, exuberantly 
happy, and delightful — the youngest face 
and heart of any one of so many years that 
we have ever known. Rev. Dr. Ensign 
McChesney (now among the radiant throng) 
in a published sketch of her husband, says: 
‘‘In 1836 he married Miss Emma Louise 
Ireland, a lady eminently fitted to be his 
lifelong companion, and upon whom he 
lavished his warmest and most devoted 
affection for more than halt a century.’’ 

Appliances for baths in the most ap- 
proved modern style, Turkish and Rus. 
8 an, have been added since our former visit. 
This institution presents none of the ub- 
jectionable teatures of invalidism, and the 
casual observer would not suspect its reme- 
dial character trom the general air of the 
house, its cheerfulness and its pleasant en- 
tertainments. Itis a home for the weary — 
those suffering trom nervous exhaustion, 
overtaxed by business, domestic or benev- 
olent cares — and a delighttul resting place 
in this famous American Spa, which has so 
many attractions to prevent introspection. 
A wholesome religious spirit, but never ob- 
trusive, however, pervades the Sanita- 
rium, with morning devotions in the par- 
lors. Associated with Dr. 8S. E. Strong is 
his son. in law, Dr. Elbert A. Palmer, a 
skilliul physician and genial gentleman. 

It was gratifying to learn that our Meth- 
odist churches in Saratoga and Western 
New York are generally in a flourishing 
condition. Our church, as we were in- 
formed by a minister of another denomina.- 
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tion, is the strongest in the town. Dr. 
Strong, like his father, is and has been a 
veritable piJlar in it. The Presbyterian 
denomination has segregated into two 
churches, neither flourishing, and later a 
Congregational church has been formed out 
of a discontented element in both, which 
is lamentably weak. The Baptist churches 
are thriving and influential. 


Dr. Adams and Prof. Edward Everett Hale 


Schenectady is only twenty-two miles 
from Saratoga. It is connected by trolley, 
said to be the fastest line in this country. 
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The distance is made easily in less than an 
hour. The first Sunday forenoon in the 
month we worshiped in State St. Church, 
ot which Rey. Fred Winslow Adams, 
D. D., is the pastor. The congregations 
average from 1 000 to 1 200, and Dr. Adams 
is winning spiritual results equaled in but 
few of our churches. An alumnus of the 
School of Theology ot Boston University, 
he attests — what those tamiliar with the 
facts everywhere know — that evangel- 
ism is the dominant note in the pastorate 
of our theological graduates. His record of 
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accessions for the four years has been, 1903, 
205 ; 1904, 204; 1905, 188 ; 1906, 209. Perhaps 
the best barometer o! the spiritual life of 
any church is the depth and pervasiveness 
of the missionary spirit. State St. is pro- 
foundly missionary. Last year the ofter- 
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ings for all the societies exceeded $3,000. 
Five volunteered for missionary work, 
and two young men have already gone to 
their fields. 

The entire church is organized into a hive 
of spiritual, intellectaal and social activi- 
ties. But the one underlying, propelling 
note is evangelism. No Sunday passes 
without accessions to the church. In Sun- 
day-scbool work, at prayer service and 
divine worship, results are constantly se- 
cured. The Sunday-school increased its 
membership last year 125. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society is subdivided into circles 
covering tbe whole city, officered by a 
leader, treasurer, secretary, and visiting 
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March 11, making a deep impression. In 
an evangelistic appeal given at the Y. M. 
C. A.,; Philadelphia, March 18, he said : 


‘* But, after all, the only difference lies in the 
means employed. One man may preach the 
Gospel in Canton and another in Chicago. One 
man may goto an intimate friend and another 
to a total stranger. If their sole aim is to 
preach the salvation of Christ,l can see no 
great differenca between them, save as to the 
means that each mustemploy, the machinery 


that must be used to accomplish the one pur- 
pose. From the nearest to the farthest, from 
our own town to the very ends of the earth, 
there are plenty of people who need the mes. 
sage, as well as from those most like ourselves 
to those who are totally different. 


We need not 





RESTING ROOM IN THE TURKISH BATH 


committee of three. These look after all 
strangers who move into the district, visit 
them systematically, interest them in 
church work, and develop an esprit de 
corps that otherwise could not exist. The 
Men’s Club of the church is the Captain 
Thomas Webb, with membership of 130, 
and meets every Sunday immediately after 
the evening worship. This hour is social. 
Strangers are always there. Refreshments 
are served. Short five to ten minutes taiks 
are given by representative citizens of the 
city. There are mission study classes, 
Bible class fraternities, and the Cokesbury 
Circle of 100 members (young women who 
raise $300 a year tor missions, and give the 
church some of the finest entertainments). 

One feature of the State St. Church intro- 
duced by Dr. Adams is the ‘‘ Home Week.’’ 
Two rooms are fitted up, one representing 
the ideal room for sone, the other to suit 
daughters. Then the prayer-room is fur- 
nished like a drawing room or sitting- 
room. The first night the ** Literuture of 
the Hone” is considered; the second 
night, ** The Music of the Home; ’”’ third, 
“‘The Religion of the Home;” tourtb, 
“ Amusements vof the Home;’”’ last, 
** Friends of the Home.”’ This is one ot the 
most delightiul weeks of the church year, 
and hundreds attend. Our pastors would 
do well to visit this church and study its 
methods, and preachers’ meetings and ia- 
stitutes would find it helptul to invite Dr. 
Adams to speak to them and tell '‘ how he 
does it.’’ 

Professor Edward Everett Hale, of 
Union College, whose conversion was 
first reported in our columns, continues 
his earnest evangelistic work. He is in 
constant demand as a speaker at evangel- 
istic meetings. He spoke at the Torrey- 
Alexander meetings at Philadelphia, 


neglect the near on account of those who are far 
away, nor the far away on account of those who 
are near. The immense field of foreign mis 
sions and home missions,the different activi- 
ties of the evangelist and the settled minister, 
the wide zange of human life between the Ligh- 
ly respectable churchgoer and the poor wreck 
of the slums, these varieties of opportunity 
should not conceal from us the common Iinspi- 
ration. There is but one inspiration toall,a 
devotion, a passionate, personal feeling for 
Christ —a feeling such as this woman (the 
woman who anointed the feet of Jesus] had — 
born ofa living sense of what He has done for 
us. Losesight of this,and you have lost the 
motive-power and have notbing left but ma. 
chinery.” 
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Professor Hale gave the Epworth League 
anniversary address at Broadway Metho.- 
dist Episcopal Church, Schenectady, Sun- 
day evening, speaking on “ Personal Evan- 
gelism,’’ based on the personal labors ot 
John Wesley and their relation to young 
Epworthians. He was one of the delegates 
from the College Y. M.C. A. to the Nash- 
ville Student Volunteers Convention. He 
is especially active in his own city mission 
work, evangelistic conferences, ard among 
the students of Union College. 


Grant on Mount McGregor 


Another day we took trolley tor Glens 
Falls, twenty-eight miles distant. This is 
an hour’s ride. On our way, not far from 
Saratoga, we passed Mount McGregor, 
made memorable in histery as the Nebo 
from which the greatest soldier ot our 
country took his last command. How dis- 
tinctly, as we gaze upon this high, bold 
suwmunit, do we recall those anxious days 
when the affectionate interest of the people 
waited for the daily bulletins which re- 
ported his condition. General Grant knew 
that bis days were numbered and he only 
desired to live long enough to complete his 
** Personal Memoirss,’’ the only resource for 
the support of his wife and the payment ot 
his debts. There, on that cool and retresh- 
ing mountain top. spurred on with this 
undying purpose and passion, he lived until 
his work was done, and then, his energy 
exhausted, on the 23d day ot July, 1885, he 
‘fellon sleep.’”?’ Hw who replied to General 
Buckner of the Contederate forces at Fort 
Donelson, when appealed to by him to ap- 
point commissioners to arrange terms of 
capitulation, ‘‘ No terms other than an un- 
conditional and immediate surrender can 
be accepted,’’ obeyed death’s unconditional 
command to surrender. The “ silent sol- 
dier” became silent in death ; but how he 
lives on in the affectionate admiration and 
reverence of the people! Mount McGregor, 
therefore, has its tender and impressive 
reminiscences and lessons. 


Magnificent New Methodist Church 


Getting a hasty glance ot the principal 
streets of the busy, self sustained and 
prosperous city of Glens Falls, we came 
upon a new and elegant church in process 
oferection. Inquiring of a gentleman near 
(who proved to be a lawyer), we were 
gratified to learn that it was a Methodist 
Episcopal church and parsonage in process 
of erection, and that our young friend, 
Rev. C. O. Judkins, son of R3iv.G J. Jud- 
kins, of the New Hampshire Conference, 
was the pastor. Our intelligent informant 
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spoke in highly commendatory terms of 
Mr. Judkins’ pastorate and the considera- 
tion in which he is held in the community. 
The church is to be the finest in the entire 
section — more elegant, modern, and ex- 
pensive than any we cau name in New 
England. It is built of gray Potsdam 
marble, and bas a red tile roof, and all the 
other exposed parts are of copper, so there 
is nothing to destroy. It is fire proof, has 
steel roof and floor timbers with solid 








REV. FRED WINSLOW ADAMS 
Pastor State St. Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 


concrete floors. The rear end of the church 
is a Bible schoolhouse, with twenty. eighi 
private rooms for the classes. The front 
half of the church is an auditorium, which 
will seat, when completed, 1,250 people. It 
. is finished with mahogany, oak, and white 
spruce, the white spruce being a basis of 
the paneling of the roof. The pews will be 
solid quartered oak. There will be no car- 
pets or cushions in the church. It is heated 
by steam from two boilers in the basement, 
and ventilated scientifically by a gravity 
system. It will, therefore, be one of the 
very best «quipped in all Methodism. We 
question whether there will be a better 
church property, according to its size, in 
our entire connectior. It will cost about 
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$135,000. The property includes a parson- 
age, the lower story of which is marble, the 
upper story cement and timbers, in Eng- 
lish style. The root will be of red tile, like 
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the church. It is expected that it will be 
ready for dedication in September. 

Our “outings” at Glens Falls and Sche- 
nectady proved very inspiring and en 
couraging. Itisa delight to get into terri- 
tory where Methodism has a “fair show,’’ 
and is doing its normal work. There is food 
for reflection in the fact that the Troy 
Conference alone — one of many Confer- 
ences in the Empire State — has nearly 
half as many members as our six patroniz- 
ing Conferences, and that New York State 
alone contains two and one half times as 
many Methodists as our six patronizing 
Conferences — 273,657 against our sum total 
of 114,365. Some day — some early day, we 
trust — we shal! come to realize, to our 
comfort and assurance, the peculiar mea- 
greness and limitations attending our local 
field, and the credit due to those who are 
helping ‘‘ to hold the fort” under existing 
circumstances. 





Methodism in New England Not 
Declining 


HE net gains in the New England 
Conferences tor the year ending May 


1, 1906, are as follows: > 

Maine Conference, 285 
New England Southern, 200 
New Hamprhire, 181 
New England, 327 
New York East (New Haven District), 695 
Vermont, 16 
Troy (Burlington District), 561 
East Maine, 147 
Total net gain for year, 2,412 


The net gain in the Spring Conferences ot 
the Methodist Episcopal Church tor the 
year ending May 1, 1906, with thirteen 
Conterences to hear from, is over 38,000, 
promising a gain for 1906, when full returns 
are in, of over 100,000. The charch statisti- 
cian gives 100000 as the lowest probable 
figure. 





A Great Evangelistic Campaign 


NDER the above very fitting caption 

the editor of the Western Christian 

Advocate groups “* the season’s evangelistic 

campaign ” in its patronizing Corferencer. 

The final summing up for the year appears 
in this remarkable showing : 


Conversions Accessions 


Indiana Conference, 8,605 5,286 
North Indiana Conference, 11,213 5,840 
Northwest [Indiana Conference, 3732 2,570 
Ohio Conference, 5,122 3,852 
Central Ohio Conference, 2,150 4,354 
North Ohio Conference, 1,800 1,300 
East Ohio Conference, 3 100 2 975 
Cincinnati Conference, 3,359 3,394 
West Virginia Conference, 7 241 2,266 
Kentucky Conference, 1,575 675 
Lexington Conference, 1,191 1,444 

Grand total, 49,088 33,654 


While rejoicing profoundly in this record, 
we ask our readers to note the contrast be- 
tween the patronizing constituency of the 
Western Christian Advocate, in thesupport 
ing Conterences which it groups, and that 
ot Z1on’s HERALD. The members and 
probationers of the Conterences classified 
are as follows : Indiana, 92,802; North Ia 
diana, 62 835; Northwest Indiana, 41 900; 
North Ohic, 38051; Central Ohio, 55,617; 
Ohio, 76.871; East Ohio, 80,307 ; Cincinnati, 
55,088 ; West Virginia, 56,259; Kentucky, 
25,302 ; Lexington, 10,739; total, 595,766. 

Tne figures for the six patronizing Con- 
ferences of ZION’s HERALD are as follows: 
New England Conference, 42314; New 
England Southern, 23,504; New Hamp- 
shire, 14,353 ; Vermont, 13,056; Maine, 11, 
625 ; East Maine, 9 513 ; total, 114 365. 

It will be seen that the total of the eleven 


Western Cunlerences is more than five 
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times that of our six Kastern Conlerences. 
Will our readers note this striking fact? 
Results must be measured by the extent 
and possibilities of the various fielde. 
While our tillers of this Eastern field are 
doing splendidly, friends and critics must 
not expect that the product trom our 
limited and in many places outworn and 
barren acreage will compare with that 
trom the more than five fold richer virgin 
soil of the West. 





Crapsey Heresy Verdict 


EV. DR. ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY, 
upon whose theological views and 
trial we have freely commented, is found 
guilty by four out of five of the judges 
upon nearly all ot the cvunts, and is sus- 
pended for thirty days, with the privilege 
of recanting, betore final judgment shall 
be paesed upon him if he does not do it. 
That he is guilty, as we have stated, of 
‘* rank heresy ” upon all the tundamentals 
of the Aposties’ Creed, no unprejudiced 
mind can tor a moment doubt. The dis- 
tinguished Bishop Burgess, ot the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Long Island, referring to 
this case, said in his address at the fortieth 
annual convention of the diocese : 


“Those who distinctly throw over the 
church’s authority and publicly, or in print, 
say that the tacts of the Creed may be denied, 
can hardly fail to be tried and condemned. This 
is a matter of necessity. The church herself is 
in danger. Let the church once decide that 
such views bave their piace in her sanctuary, 
and ber power is gone. She sinke down into an 
ethical society, which, however, will command 
the respect of noone. No self respecting young 
man would wisn to go into her ministry.’’ 


And yet the breadth and tolerance of 
this Bishop are seen in this utterance, 
made in the same address : 


‘** Far be it from me to wish to belittle higher 
criticism. I glory in every one of its victories, 
I believe that the new and scientific method of 
studying the Old and New Testaments has 
deepened the spiritual life of scholars, and, 
through them, it has affected the whole body of 
believers,”’ 


Note, too, this unquestionable distinction 
ot the Bishop : 


* The fatal mistake, however, which is oiten 
made by enthusiasis for higher criticism lies in 
supposing that it is to be the final judge in re- 
gard to the truth of the Christian faith. Tne 
moment scholarship tries to touch the Person 
of Christ ana to settle in regard to the vital 
facts which lie behind the creed, it will find its 
mistake. The people will have none ofit. In- 
stinctively they feel that science has passed its 
mark and assumed an office to which it has no 
right.” 





A Setrious-minded Official 


HE late lamented President Garfield 
has a worthy son in the Hon. James 

R. Garfield, United States Commissioner of 
Corporations, whose report, just laid before 
Congress by President Roosevelt, son- 
demns the methods of the Standard Oil 
Company. Mr. Garfield is one of the Pres- 
ident’s right hand men. When he glides 
sedately trom place to place in Washing- 
ton, mounted on a somewhat antique make 
of bicycle, the guides have time to point 
him out to curious visitors and to expatiate 
on his ‘“‘ closeness to the President.” He is 
not a brilliant man, but he is a hard worker, 
and the tact that he carries two or three 
books under his arm to and from his office 
adds to the dignity of his mien in the eyes of 
Washingtonians. Although he is not averse 
to a joke, he has the reputation of being the 
most serious minded cfficial at the nation- 
al capital, since he goes at the problems of 
civic liie more earnestly than most public 
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men, and pitches into his work with the 
greatest vim. He is fond of athletics, and 
oiten plays tennis with the President. He 
is in no hurry to go to Congress, but prob- 
ably will be sent to the Houseot Represent- 
atives from the 20th Congressional District 
ot Ohio when he is through with his pres- 
ent job ot prodding corporations and 
worming into the secrets of unrighteous 
monopolies. There is a dispositinnin some 
quarters to decry his work, but he has 
certainly brought the Standard Oil to bay, 
and the very fact that he is considered to 
be of enough importance to need to be 
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answered by those petted magnates shows 
that his powers of investigation are of no 
small calibre. 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Goodsell preached on Sunday 
at the anniversary of Union Church, Phila- 
delphia, in the morning, and in the even- 
ing at Spring Garden. 


— Rev. Dr. J. H. Mansfield will deliver 
the Memorial Day address at Putney, Vt., 
May 30. 


— Rev. Ralph Gillam, the evangelist, has 
just closed a successtul series of meetings 
at St. Johnsbury Centre, Vt., and is now 
holding union meetings at Johnson, Vt. 


— Rev. S. L. Gracey, D. D., U. S. consul 
at Foochow, is home on leave of absence, 
and expects to remain until August. Dr. 
Gracey made a welcome call at thie office 
on Saturday. 


— Mrs. C. C. Corbin is now at the Hotel 
Vendome, where she will remain until the 
last of June, when she will go to Poland 
Springs for the season. 


— Rev. John H. Miller, Ph. D., who has 
recently been transierred from Simpson 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., and stationed 
at Centenary Church, Pittsburg, Pa., may 
be addressed at 3421 lowa St, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Mrs. Miller and the children are 
spending the summer at East Randolph, 
x Fs: 


— Rev. Wilbur N. Mason, of Salem, is 
bereaved in the death of his mother, Mrs. 
Anna Nesbitt Mason, widow of Rev. John 
Watson Mason, who was for almost filty 
years a member of Cincinnati Conference. 
She died on Sunday, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Frank W. Rondebush, 
Memphis, Tenn. Last summer she went 
with her son and his wife and children for 
a six months’ trip abroad. The change did 
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hér much good, but a few weeks after her 
return to Salem she was stricken with 
paralysis of the right side. From this 
attack she so far rallied as to be able to go 
to Memphis last January. Mr. Mason and 
his sister, Miss Mary Mason, have gone to 
Ohio to lay her beside their honored father. 
A true mother is as fine a piece of God’s 
handiwork as even the Almighty can 
make. This mother was a woman of fine 
native endowments that had been culti 
vated in the schools, so that what she did 
was done in the finished way that only a 
refined, cultured spirit can attain. She 
was a minister’s wite of the unobtrusive 
but very helpful type. Her memory is 
tragrant in a wide circle. 


— Mrs. Eliza A. Emerson, a member for 
many years of the North Dighton Charch 
a sister of Dr. L. B. Bates, of East Boston, 
died at North Dighton, Thursday, May 17, 
aged 79 years. A _ suitable obituary of 
this sainted sister will be presented later. 


— First Church, Lynn, is bereaved in the 
death of Alfred Cross, one of its oldest, 
noblest and most useful members and 
supporters. Rev. G. R. Grose, the pastor, 
in a personal note, says of him: ‘‘ He was 
one ot the whitest souls this old church has 
ever had.” 


— President H. A. Buttz, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, sailed on Saturday trom 
New York, invending to spend his vacation 
abroad. But friends learning of the tact 
raised a purse of $600 for him, and the 
trustees of the Seminary voted him as long 
an absence as he might desire to take. 


— We regret to note in last week’s Chris. 
tian Guardian, the official organ ot the 
Methodist Cnurch of Canada, that the 
editor, Rev. George J. Bond, B. A., has been 
obliged to resign on account ot continued 
ill health, and that his resignation has 
been accepted. Dr. Bond possessed unusual 
jourualistic ability, and has salways 
been gracious and brotherly with his edi- 
torial confréres. 


— Apropos of the effort of a Boston daily 
to ascertain the youngest Civil War veter- 
an in New England, we note, as younger 
than any who have been thus far repre- 
sented, that Dr. C. C. Bragdon, of Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, was born in Sep- 
tember, 1847, and enlisted in April, 1863. 


— George H. Wead Post 10, G. A. R., will 
worship in Trinity Church, Worcester, May 
27, when Rev. Dr. S. M. Dick will preach the 
sermon. This post has 758 members in 
good standing, and is the largest post in 
the world. The Willie Grout Camp and 
the A. A. Goodell Camp, Sons of Veterans, 
and the Clara Barton Tent, Daughters of 
Veterans, will also worship with Trinity. 


—In Beaver Dame, New York, April 26, 
by Rev. J. Wallace Webb, D. D., of El- 
mira, presiding elder of Elmira District, 
assisted by the father of the bride, Mr. 
Edgar Everett Bass, oi Willimantic, Conn., 
was warried to Miss Florence A Mattoon, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Virgil W. 
Mattoon. They will reside in Willimantic, 
where Mr. Bass is assistant cashier of the 
Windham National Bank. 


— Mr. and Mrs. H.C. Graton, of Coral 
Street Church, Worcester, having spent the 
winter in the South, had planned to ex- 
tend their travels to Calitornia. Their 
tickets were purchased for San Francisco 
and the date set for their journey, but for 
some reason they telt impelled to give up 
the trip and return home. Feeling that 
they had been providentially saved trom a 
terrible experience in the earthquake and 
fire, as a thank-oftering for their deliver- 
ance, they have sent a check tor $400 to 
Bishop Hamilton to be expended by him 
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for the immediate relief of preachers and 
their families who have been stripped of 
their possessions. 


— On Friday, May 14, at high noon, Miss 
Edna Fannie Kimbal), daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ruel Kimball, of the Park Avenue 
Charch, Worcester, became the wife of Rev. 
Benjamin Walter Rust, pastor of the church 
at Lunenburg. The ceremony was per- 
tormed at the home of the bride in the pres- 
ence of the immediate tamilies, by Rev. 
Alonz> Sanderson, of Lynn, assisted by 
Rev. C. O. Ford, pastor of the Park Ave, 
Church. 


— The Board of Church Extension of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has cordially 
and unanimously granted a much-needed 
vacation to Corresponding Secretary James 
M. King, to extend througb the summer 
months, and as much more time as he may 
elect. Dr.and Mrs. King sailed by the 
North German Lloyd ship, the ‘* Konigin 
Luise,’’on May 19, for Gibraltar. After 
spending some time in Spain they expect 
to go to Naples, and trom there travel 
through Italy, Austria, Germany and 
Holland, and finally spend much of their 
remaining time in the British Isles. 


— The funeral of Miss Isabel M. Whitney 
was held trom her late home, *‘ The Elms,”’ 
Watertown, Sunday afternoon. The great 
place could hardly contain the host of 
friends that came, trom a distance and 
trom the community, to these last sad rites. 
The services were conducted by Rev. C. 
W. Holden, and a Boston quartet rendered 
impressive music. As the procession lett 
the house, tor the burial in Newton, the St. 
John’s chime—a family memorial, which 
Miss Whitney herselt assisted in dedicat- 
ing several years ago — played the great 
hymns, “Rock of Ages,” ** Abide with 
Me,” and ‘'Lead, Kindly Light.” Miss 
Whitney was a universal tavorite, and her 
terrible burning and death cast a gloom’ 
over the town. Selectman and Mrs. Whit- 
ney, and their son Harold, have keenly sp- 
preciated the tender sympathy that has 
come to them,in sv many ways, in their 
deep affliction. 





BRIEFLETS 


Next week the HERALD will go to press a 
day earlier than usual on accouat ot Me- 
morial Day — a tact that we hops our cor- 
respondents will bear in mind if they ex- 
pect items of news and notices to appgar in 
that issue. 


By the courtesy of Rev. J. F. Cooper, 
secretary of the New Eagland Southern 
Conterence, we have received a copy of the 
“Official Journal and Year Book.’ The 
Vermont Conference Minutes have also 
been received. 


The report of the Commencement exer- 
cises of the New England Deaconess Train- 
ing School, which were held in Tremont St. 
Church, Wednesday evening, May 16, was 
received too late tor insertion in this issue 
and will appear next week. 


Lasell Seminary will this year celebrate 
the Golden Jubilee tor classes ’54,’55 and 56, 
To this celebration the afternoon of Com- 
mencement Day, June 12, will be wholly 
given. The committeeot the class of ’56 and 
that of the school willjointly arrange a pro- 
gram of social reunion tor reminiscences, 
etc., by which every loyal Lasellian will be 
tascinated. At 2 30o0’clock the Grand Gold- 
en Jubilee will take place, to be tollowed by 
a feast, given by the Seminary. Miss Car- 
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penter and Miss Blaisdell will then have 
seen thirty three years of Lasell service, 
Mr. Hills thirty two and a half, and Dr. 
Bragdon thirty-two. A large number of 
graduates have already signified their pur- 
pose to be present. 





Special and important announcement 
concerning donations to San Francisco 
will be found on page 668 

Rev. George Crosby Howard, pastor at 
Livermore Falle, Me., writes under date of 
May 16: “ Field Agent Morgan has been 
with us, giving us most wholesome ser- 
mons morning and evening, the 13th, and 
the tollowing two days we pushed the can- 
vass, securing sixty one new names for 
Zion’s HERALD. We secured seven names 
this morning before Mr. Morgan took the 
train at 920. As a preacher he is able, 
brilliant, inspiring ; as a worker indefati- 
gable, efficient and resourceiul. Livermore 
Falls Methodism has received an uplift by 
his coming which will last jor many a day. 
He has made many friends here both for 
himself and the paper. There is no ‘ de- 
cline in Methodism’ here; it is most 
vigcrous, and an ever-broadening future 
spreads before us.” 





Translation of Dr. D. A. Whedon 


ANIEL AVERY WHEDON, D. D., 
scholar, preacher, legislator, writer, 
died at his home in East Green wich, R. I, 
Sun:lay morning, May 20, at the age of 82. 
The over exertion incident to attending the 
recent sevrsion of the New England South- 
ern Conference caused a slow fever that ex- 
hausted his slender vitality and brought to 
its close the earthly career of this noble 
man of God, who, for two generations, has 
been conspicuous among his brethren for 
intellectual ability and force of character. 

Dr. Whedon was, in many respects, 
unique, standing out like a solitary pine oa 
a mountain ridge. Temperamentally, he 
was bluff, outspoken, perfectly independ- 
ent, often insistent and imperious, having 
** opinions and a will,’ a stranger to syco- 
phancy and all tactful artifice, scorning 
policy and cunning, taking ‘‘ no thought for 
aught but truth and right.” He was, there- 
fore, frequently misapprehended and, by 
superficial observers, appreciated more for 
his mental qualities than for his greatness 
ot soul. True, his heart was not on his 
sleeve ; nevertheless, under his coat, beat- 
ing in its proper place, it abounded in 
brotherly tenderness and sympathy when- 
ever the secret spring was touched. He 
was a man to be known, admired and 
loved in precisely this verbal order. Asa 
master of assemblies he was without an 
equal in his Conference. A trained parlia- 
mentarian, erudite in ecclesiastical histo- 
ry and legislation, he spoke as one having 
authority. When he arose, tall, spare and 
straight, with eagle eyes flashing from 
under his dome-like brow, every look and 
gesture betokening perfect self- possession, 
he was immediately in command of the 
situation. As if by magic he carried the 
Conterence. . 

Theologically, Dr. Whedon was intensely 
loyal to Methodist standards, rushing to 
their defence, whenever they seemed to be 
imperiled, with all his wealth of resources 
and with all the ardor of his knightly soul. 
And yet he was no narrow dogmatist. 
While cherishing the old, he did not repu- 
diate the new. He himself was an original 
thinker, “‘ bringing forth things new and 
old,” and he welcomed light from any 
source. He had nothing but loathing tor 


speculative criticism and kept his spear 


constantly poised to strike it; but for 
scholarly research he had the highest re- 
spect, carefully weighing the conclusions 
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of science and readily accepting accredited 
results. He was a profoundly religious 
man. His hope was built on nothing less 
than Jesus’ blood and righteousness. Sur- 
tace emotion was seldom visible, but under 
the well-controlled exterior the mighty 
currents of his nature moved in deep 
grooves Godward. The simplicity of his 
faith and the regularity of his devotional 
exercises were beautifally exhibited to the 
tavored few in the inner circle. What 
proves to have been his final written salu- 
tation to his friends appeared in the HER- 
ALD of Dec. 30, 1903, and finely expresses 
the depth and tervor of this rare spirit : 

‘*What the new year may have for me, I 
know not, but let me turn to it in faith and 
hope and love, giving myself anew to God in 
all holy obedience to His will, in everything 
trusting myself and mine to Ubrist, my Lord, 
who loveth me and gave Himself for me, and 
praying for and seeking the upbuilding of His 
kingdom among men.” 


Dr. Whedon was bornin Brantingham, 
Lewis County, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1823. At his 
birth, like Samuel, he was given to God for 
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holy service by his praying mother. At 
sixteen he was converted and joined the 
church. After pursuing studies in the 
academy ot Stock bridge, N. Y., he finished 
his preparation for college at Cazenovia 
Seminary. He was graduated from Wes- 
leyan University with high rank in 1845. 
His first supply work was at Concord with. 
in the bounds ct the New Hngland Conter- 
ence under Presiding Elder James Porter. 
In 1846 he was received on probation in the 
New England Conference. The next year, 
however, he was transferred to the Oneida 
(now Central New York) Conference, and 
was appointed to Morrisville Circuit with 
Edward G. Andrews (now Bishop) as 
junior preacher. After eleven years in the 
pastorate he was made presiding elder of 
Chenango. District (1858 1861), and at the 
end of his term served prominent churches 
in Auburn and Utica. In 1866 he became 
a member of the Providence (now New 
England Southern) Conterence, and was 
stationed at Newport, R. I. Here and 
in other important charges, especially in 
Mathewson St. Church, Providence, he 
achieved notable successes, the fruits of 
which remain until this day. From 
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1878 to 1881 he was presiding elder of 
Providence District, and brought to this 
work unusual administrative genius that 
made it possible for him to settle many 
knotty problems for the churches. His 
tenure of the eldership is particularly 
memorable for the intellectual stimulus he 
imparted to the preachers of his district. 
Himselt an omnivorous reader and a con- 
stant student, he was impatient with mere 
‘parish potterers.’’ It was his delight to 
discover the sparkle in the soul of a young 
preacher and to become to him a genuine 
“guide, philosopher and friend.” For 
forty years Dr. Whedon was a regular 
contributor to our church periodicals. 
Whedon’s Commentary is enriched by his 
notes on Colossians, Philippians and the 
Epistles of Peter. For several years he 
wrote the book notices for the Methodist 
Review, and in other ways assisted his 
distinguished uncle in editing that maga- 
zine, 

In the spring of 1885, after four decades 
of itinerant life, Dr. Whedon took a super- 
numerary relation, and devoted himself 
without interruption to 
his tavorite work of expo- 
sition. His thorough 
knowledge of Christian 
literature, his ability as a 
truined exegete, and’ his 
mastery of direct, incisive 
English, made his work 
in this field of great value 
to Bible students. For 
thirteen years he tur- 
nished comments on the 
Sunday-school lessons 
and numerous editorials 


Advocate; also a quarter- 
ly article on ‘‘ Methodism 
in the Lesson’”’ tor the 
Sunday School Journal. 
In 1887, in conjunction 
with his cousin, Rev. J. 8. 
Whedon, he edited the 
papers of the late D. D. 
Whedon, D. D., LL. D., 
which were published in 
two volumes, entitled 
‘“ Essays, Reviews and 
Discussions,” and “ State- 
ments Theological and 
Critical.’ At the Centen- 
nial of New England 
Methodism, inj\1890, Dr. 
Whedon read a paper on 
**Methodist Theology” 
that attracted;wide atten- 
tion for its comprehensive- 
ness and rare lucidity. 

In the course of his long‘life many honors 
were heaped upon him, not by accident nor 
as the result of chicanery, but as the well- 
earned rewards of intellectual.superiority 
and devotior 10 duty. Between 1856 and 
1896 he was nine times elected a delegate to 
the General Conterence and twice was 
chosen as a reserve. He was a member 
and secretary of the committees that edited 
the Hymnal of 1878. In 1881 he was a dele- 
gate to the Ecumenical Conference in Lon- 
don, and in 1884to the Centennial Conter< 
ence in Baltimore. In 1869 his Alma Mater 
couierred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Dr. Whedon was an unwearying advo- 
cate of Christian education, and for many 
years gave much of his time in aid of our 
schools. For ten years he was a trustee of 
Cazenovia Seminary, for sixteen years 


president of the board of directors of East 
Greenwich Academy, and tor twenty- tour 
years a trustee of Wesleyan University. 
Dr. Whedon was tbrice married. In 
1888 he wedded Miss Helene M. Myers, of 
Cortland, N. Y., who tor eighteen years 
has made an ideal home tor this aged 
— of the Cross,’’ and now survives 
m, 


tor the Northern Christian. 
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ABHORRENT EVIL 


AUL wrote to the Romans that they 
were to ‘‘ shudder back ’’ from the 

evil. The counsel was necessary. Through 
familiarity, evil tends to lose its terror and 
become a matter of indifference. The ap- 
peal to terror has not ceased to be valid. 
Perhaps no man ought to be frightened 
into the kingdom of heaven, but every 
man ought to be frightened out of the 
kingdom of Satan. The sbhorrent evil 
ought to be displayed in all its hid 
eous ugliness, until we should not dare 


to become familiar with it, to tirfle 
with it, and least of all to cleave 
to it. 





OUR MEMORIAL DAY 


‘* Where the grasses gently wave 
Over many an unknown grave, 
Bend with me a listening ear ; 
Then, it we are swilt to hear, 

Sweeter than a silver bell, 
Softer than when dews are shed, 
Comes this message from the dead : 
* Children, love your country well, 
Love it well.’”’ 


HE spirit of patriotism bequeathed to 
us by our fathers never ran higher 
in our country than at the present time. 
Never did our children hear so much 
about patriotism in our public schools, 
and never were the Stars and Stripes so 
reverenced as they are today. Their real 
meaning is taught to our children as it 
should be taught, and the flag floats above 
the schoolhouse as it did not tloat a few 
years ago. 

It is well for the children young in 
years, as well as for usa children of an 
older growth, to take time to think of the 
real meaning of our Memorial Day. It 
cannot be expected that the boys and 
girls of our day can realize, as do their 
elders, the deep and pregnant meaning of 
Memorial Day ; but they can be made to 
understand that it grew out of something 
affecting the nation’s weal or woe, and 
that it is aday on which to thiak of the 
debt we owe to those whose graves we 
decorate — the ‘‘ boys in blue’’ — a day 
to think of what ‘‘ our Union’ means. 
Our Union is an imperishable fact ; and 
ours is a land of liberty and of freedom for 
all men of whatever race or color, because 
of those long, long rows of graves iu our 
national cemeteries, and because of so 
many thousands of graves in all parts of 
our Jand — graves of those who laid down 
their livez that the Union might be pre- 
served forever. It was purchased at a 
great price, and is something not to be 
held lightly. Wedo wellto give to our 
Memorial Day its true importance, and 
to emphasize on that day as on no other 
the debt we owe to the fact that our Union 
was bought with a price — the price of 
blood. It is a time to rejoice over the fact 
that today the people of our great republic 
are onein their common interests, and 
that year by year they are being bound 
clover and closer tegether thereby. ‘‘ The 
country is one and will forever remain one, 
not because one section was conquered 
and another congueror, but because each, 
having shown that its sons and daughters 
are ready freely to offer life and that 
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which makes life dear at the call of the 
ideal duty, for the maintenance of a prin- 
ciple, has come to trust and honor the 
other and to respect and adopt its prin- 
ciples.’’ 

It is only the cynic and the croaker 
who say that the spirit of patrictisem and 
ot loyalty to country are decadent in our 
land. Let danger threaten or let insult 
be offered to our flag, let our inalienable 
rights be tampered with by other na- 
tions, »nd armies could be raised within 
twenty-four hours to fight for the coun- 
try’s honor and defence. The spirit of 
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patriotism may not be as apparent in 
times of peace as in times of war, but it 
exists just the same, and it will be made 
manifest in no uncertain way when oc- 
casion demands. We have not forgotten 
the noble words of Daniel Webster: 
‘*Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our 
country. And, by the blessing of God, 
may that country itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of oppression 
and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and 
of liberty, upon which the world may 
gaze with admiration forever.’’ 





British Minister and His Education Bill 


Lay there are no figures now in 

or around Parliament of the 
stature of a Gladstone or a Disraeli, there 
are many interesting personalities at 
present in public life in England, and 
perhaps the average worth of the mem- 
bership of Parliament is now higher than 
it has been for some years. The ‘ wall 
flowers ’’ who were in Parliament chiefly 
for ornamental purposes and social 
reasons have been retired against their 
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will to make way for resolute reformers 
and Laborites with ‘‘ideas.’’ While the 
Campbell-Bannerman Ministry is not a 
brilliant combination, its ethical tone is 
high, and among the official associates of 
the Prime Minister no man stands higher 
tban Augustine Birrell, of whom not a 
great deal is known in this country. 
Mr. Birrell, who is the son of a Noncon- 
formist minister, is making an honest 
attempt to carry out the will of the people 
as expressed in the late election in the 
line of nationalizing the school system of 
Great Britain in a way that will leave all 
reasonable :room for religious instruction 
between times, as an accessory but pot a 
formal part of the curriculum. In seek- 
ing to do this Mr. Birrell shows himself 
to be not a dreamer but a practical man 
of affairs. He is not a Plato, to sit down 
to figure out an ideal, Utopian state, but 
an inductive Aristotle, accepting condi- 
tions as they are and trying to find the 
mean between hostile and colliding 


views. Mr. Birrell seeks to deal con- 
structively with concrete facts. [t must 
be remembered that the English State 
was not born yesterday, and educational 
theory there cannot proceed by the quick 
and easy ‘abula rasa method. Yet out of 
the perfect mob of competing “ interests’ 
in England Augustine Birrell, with im- 
perturbable good nature, is trying to 
organize some kind of an orderly educa- 
tional army of ideas and ideale. 

It is difficult to discover very much re- 
garding Mr. Birrell’s private life and in- 
dividual mannerisms, as he is a man who 
does not court publicity, and who tries to 
get things done rather than make a great 
show of doing things. He represents the 
best type of sturdy Nonconformity in 
England, and there is enough of rigidity 
to his principles to give the least bit of 
occasion for a sneer by the World at 
‘* Clifford cum-Birrell Liberalism,’’ con- 
cern being expressed by that luminous 
periodical lest ‘‘the voice of Little 
Bethel ”’ and the “ ethics of Ebenezer ”’ 
lead to intolerance in legislation. But 
Mr. Birrell is enough of a man of letters 
to have become broadly humanized by 
his studies, and is not a whit narrower in 
his views and disposition than are the 
Church of England Bishops whose posi- 
tion is go exalted in the eyes of the aver- 
age Englishman. The agitation over the 
Education Bill is likely to be bitter and 
prolonged, and Augustine Birrell, with 
his ample supply of health and good- 
nature, is just the man to stand the 
worry, patiently manipulate rod and reel, 
and land his fish at last. Of course Mr. 
Birrell may fail, as the Bishop of Carlisle, 
who ardently desires progress in educa- 
tion, fears he may fail, but if so, no other 
man could probably have succeeded 
in his stead. It is conceded even by his 
enemies—if he has any —that Mr. 
Birrell is capable of making a fine, al- 
most brilliant speech, and especially to 
be admired is his eloquent defence of 
Biblical instruction. He firmly stands 
by Bible teaching in the schools — but 
that was to be expected from his early 
training and convictions. He has the 
fight of his life before him. He may not 
carry his point, or may not succeed in 
securing passage for his Bill unamended, 
but he can hardly fail, though he fail, 
for defeat in a cause such as that for 
which he is contending will help to se- 
cure a larger, more fruitful victory for re- 
ligious education on national lines by 
and by. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
“ HOLLAND.” 


UDGED by the thumb editorial, this 

old pen begins its walk across the 

paper to tell about the happenings in and 

around our great Gotham. And frequently 
things do occur down this way. 


Some four weeks ayo three fair. sized 
Annual Conterences — New York, New 
York East, and Newark — closed their 
sessions. Three ot the newer, but not 
newest, Bishops — Cranston, McCabe, and 
Hamilton — were at the helm. From all 
that we can learn, each of them had a good 
time and gave general satisfaction. One of 
these Bishops (of course you can’t guess 
which one) demonatrated his ability to 
take a full part in the Conference discus. 
sions. We are told, by members of the 
Newark Conference, that Bishop Hamil- 
ton’s first visit to preside over this body 
was pre-eminently successtul and satis- 
factory. He is said to be growing intoa 
superb presiding officer. 

*e« e 


As we have conversed with a number of 
the pastors at this great centre since Con- 
ference is over, there seems to be a com- 
mon conviction that the removal of the 
time limit has added to the difficulty of 
making appointments. Men hesitate to 
pull up from their present charges until 
assured where they are to alight. Churches 
do not feel like crowding out their psstors 
until they can see something for them. 
There is a temptation for pastors to scheme 
a little to return to a church when they 
feel that it is not going asitshould. And 
doubtless some men stay in churches 
longer than is good for them or the 
churches. A definite term oi five years 
used to clear the atmosphere of all uncer- 
tainties, and made possible clear sailing. 
Is there not in this new condition a little 
tendency to increase care and worry, as 
well as to undermine the iategrity of the 
ministry ? 

: . 

All thinking pastors must deplore the 
common tendency to nervous haste in clos- 
ing the sessions of our Conferences. To 
persist in holding on till midnight rather 
than to spend another halt day in attend- 
ing to the important business of the year 
seems to many of us anything but ecclesi- 
astical wisdom. And quite often this 
haste to adjourn a day earlier resultsina 
lot of half-baked appointments. Many 
good men are seriously hurt because a 
hundred thoughtless brethren wanted to 
catch a midnight trolley for home. In 
making the appointments it is good to air 
them from day to day, and the cast is 
usually improved by each airing. By 
keeping it up, in our larger Conferences, 
till about Tuesday afternoon, it approaches 
the Methodist standard of perfection. We 
all can aftord to wait a day longer for the 
common good. 

* * 

While speaking of the making of the ap- 
pointments it may not be against the rules 
ot the school to note a point that some 
thoughtful men of the church have noted 
with adegree of anxiety. Itis the tend- 
ency of some wealthy and influential 
Methodist laymen to bear a hand in the 
selection of pastors for other churches than 
theicown. It is noteven claimed that they 
have a desire or tendency to meddle with 
these matters in and of themselves. But 
preachers think that they should have cer- 
tain churcher, and churches think that 
they should have certain pastors, and, 
fearing that their local or personal pole is 
not long enough to reach the coveted per- 
simmon, they are moved to try the potency 
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ofa‘ pull.”” And so, on the score of per- 
sonal friendship, they endeavor to procure 
the assistance of some strong and wise lay- 
man to pull their chestnuts out of the fire 
forthem. And sometimes the big layman 
burns his fingers in the friendly job. No 
preacher or church should puta triend in 
such a hole as this. And often, in the end, 
the movers in this subtle and round-about 
process are hurt by its reactior, as it 
swings around and boomerangs them over 
back wards. 
Bd * 


We think that but one presiding elder 
was created this spring, and that was in 
the Newark Conference. The new sub- 
bishop is Rev. Jonathan M. Meeker, D. D., 
who went to the district trom Park Avenue 
Church, East Orange. The ex presiding 
elder, Dr. Hoagland, exchanged places 
with Dr. Meeker. We are assured that 
quite a number of self. sacrificing brethren 
were entirely willing to immolate them- 
selves upon the district altar. And it is 
quite likely that the best informed friends 
of these gifted brethren assured the new 
Bishop of this momentous fact. If so, then 
the Bishop walked into this delicate task 
with his eyes wide open. Ot course, no- 
body was disappointed; for, after the 
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appointment was announced, no man 
could be tound — no, not with a search 
warrant — who had expected the office. 

The friends of Dr. Meeker are confident 
that he will make a high-grade presiding 
elder. Heisa man of imposing presence, 
caltivated, and well disciplined. We are 
assured that he is one of the most sys- 
tematic and businesslike men in the Con- 
ference. He was born in New Jersey, and 
began his minixtry in the Newark Confer- 
ence. Indeed, his entire ministry has been 
spen$ in this Conterence, save three years 
that he served as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Cincinnati. 

* ae 

Some weeks ago, in our Metropolitan 
Preachers’ Meeting, we had a sublime 
address from Dr. Cadman — our Cadman, 
although we have.loaned him to our Con- 
gregational friends. What au ovation 
he gets in this great meeting every time he 
returns. And following the address we had 
a nimble tilt between two noted Doctors — 
Buckley and Tigert. The able Southerner 
held his own beautifully, and everybody 
present enjoyed the flash of those keen 
swords exceedingly. 

* + 


Rev. Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper, of the Bap- 
tist Church, not long ago told us how to fill 
up the room on prayer: meeting night. His 
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plan involved an endless variety of topics, 
sacred and secular, and a constant change 
o1 leaders, and all sorts of variety in each 
meeting — pepper, and salt, and mustard, if 
yuu please. We have not attended any of 
these meetings, and of course cannot tell 
how spiritual they may be. But as we 
listened to this aimble, ready speaker, we 
wondered whether or no some of the meet- 
ings described should b3 termed church 
prayer- meetings. We could think of titles 
that would better fit them. And, after all, 
each pastor must conduct his prayer- 
meeting in his own peculiar style. 
. * 


On the morning that Rev. Dr. W. P. 
George, of the New York Conference, 
preached, there were not many preachers 
that went to sleep. His text was, * Let 
this mind be in you,” etc. It was really a 
great sermon, and only Dr. George could 
have preached it. It was richly col- 
ored with his own personality. As you 
listen to him you feel the force cf a keen, 
strong intellect, and are equally convinced 
of the value of a powerful physique in the 
delivery ot a sermon. 

* + 


**Some Present Day Opportunities ” was 
the theme ot a crisp address, on a recent 
Monday, by Rev. Dr. David G. Downey, ot 
the New York East Conterence. ,,» He sharp- 
ly rapped the knuckles of those careless 
and possibly jealous brethren who are 
constantly speaking in depreviation ot their 
brothers in the ministry. We.suppose that 
there are such, and they certainly torget 
the words ot Wesley, that ** their words do 
eat as a canker.’’ He emphasized the 
importance of magnitying tbe : ordinary 
and non-spectacular features of the minis- 
try and work of the church. The optimistic 
atmosphere he reveled in and urged his 
brethren to get rid of the blues. Every 
man's ministry should be inspirational. 
It was throughout an uplifting and edifying 
address. The discussion that followed 
called special attention to the divine side 
of the work of the ministry. 

s = 


On the first Monday morning in May we 
had a treat of a high order. The speaker 
of the day was Rev. Dr. Charies_E. Jefter- 
son, pastor of the Broad way Tabernacle in 
this city. The preachers gave him a big 
hearing and he did not disappoint them. 
In appearance be is neat and trim, clean- 
shaven and dark-haired. He reminds one 
somewhat of President! Hughes, of De Pauw 
University. He is modestiand quiet in his 
style ot delivery, uses but fewjgestures and 
moves about but little. But he thinks, and 
his words go to the point like a bullet to. 
the mark. He has humor, but he uses it 
sparingly. Heisaserious man with a se- 
rious message, and bent on its delivery. 
He is well-poised, seli-controlled and rev- 
erential. Ashe speaks hejgets hold of the 
respect, the jadgment and the consciences 
of those who listen to him. He is a good 
sentence builder ; his words are carelully 
selected and used sparingly, but they al- 
ways fit the thought as though made for it. 
Just think of it! Weraised Cadman and 
Jefferson and generously gave them toa 
sister church in need. Of such is the king- 
dom of growth. 





— Bestill and cool in thy own mind and 
spirit trom thy own thoughts, and then 
thou wilt feel the principle of God, to turn 
thy mind to the Lord God, from whom lite 
comes ; whereby thou mayest receive His 
strength and power to allay all blustering 
storm and tempest. That is it which works 


up into patience, intoinnocency, into sober- 
ness, into stillness, into stayedness, into 
quietness, up to God with His power. — 
George Fox. 
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The Graves That Are New 


JULIA E. ABBOTT. 


Honor the heroes, valiant and brave, 

Sleeping in silence ‘neath grasses that 
wave! 

Songs for the soldiers who fought long and 
well, 

True to the flag when in battle they fell. 


Bring the bright blossoms to place where 
they rest, 

Graves scattered wide from the East to the 
West; 

Cherish their memory, these heroes of ours, 

Cover their burial. place over with flowers. 


Honor the soldiers, but pass not today 

Graves that bave grown since the year 
slipped away ; 

Where late the footsteps of mourners have 
trod, 

Scatter sweet flowers o’er the newly turned 
sod. 


Summer and sunshine and odor of flowers, 

Shadows that steal thro’ the sunniest hours, 

Scenes that are charming and skies that 
are blue, 

Hidden trom sight by the graves that are 
new. 


Soft let the music strains swell on the 
air; 

Whisper today for the living a prayer — 

Those who stand mutely apart and alone, 

Sad and bereaved where a new grave has 
grown. 


Hold them in memory, the battle-scarred 
band, 

Soldiers who fought tor their dear native 
land ; 

Honor them ever! But pass not today 

Graves that bave grown since the year 
slipped away. 





Flags and Flowers 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


T had rained for nearly s week. The 
first two or three days it had been a 
gentle, springlike rain, and everybody in 
Greenville had been wishing for it so long 
that it had been very welcome. But for 
the last three days it had poured ; and 
now the very people who had welcomed 
it were wondering if it would ever stop. 

‘‘7’m afraid the soldiers’ graves won’t 
be decorated very well this year,’’ said 
Cliftord Hammond, when the second day 
of the downpour had opened up with the 
same pelting raindrops and hopelegs-look- 
ing sky. 

‘* Sure enough! What will they do? I 
don’t believe there ever has been a day 
before, since the custom of decorating the 
soldiers’ graves has been adopted, that 
there have not been flowers in abun- 
dance,’’ remarked his mother. 

‘* They will have to make flags do this 
year, I guess, by the way things look 
now,” Grandfather Hammond observed, 
folding up his paper and putting his spec- 
tacles in their case. ‘‘ After all, the re- 
membrance is all that is desired ; and 
when it comes to that, I suppose flags 
will answer the purpose just as well as 
flowers,’’ he went on to say. 

‘* But if it keeps on raining this way, I 
don’t see who is ging to carry the flowers 
around,’’ answered Clifford. ‘‘ There are 
only about half a dozen old soldiers left, 
and three of those are lame. Old Mr. 
Gleason is the only one who is able to 
walk out in this weather, except yourself, 
grandfather ; and, come to think of it, I 
heard a man say yesterday that he was 
laid up with a cold.’’ Clifford viewed his 
grandfather’s still stalwart figure, and 
threw back his own strong young shoul- 
ders, and a look of resolve deepened in his 
eyes. 

‘The graves will be decorated with 
something tomorrow, if you and I have 
to doit alone, grandfather. You look out 
for the flags, and I will see to the rest,’’ 
he said. 


‘*T wonder what scheme the boy has 
got in his head,’’ mused his grandfather, 
as he saw Clifford start down the drive- 
way, ten minutes later, wearing his rub- 
ber coat and carrying a basket and an 
umbrella. ‘‘It can’t be flowers he’s 
after. I don’t believe this deluge has left 
one standing,’’ he said aloud, as he 
watched Clifford turn in the direction of 
the woods, with long, swinging strides. 

But it was flowers that the boy was 
after, and he found them, too, but not 
until after along and tiresome search. 
The sturdy little forget me-nots hug the 
ground, and their thread-like stems are 
used to braving all sorts of weather, and 
there Clifford found them with their 
sweet, wet faces turned skyward to meet 
the falling raindrops. 

It is not so easy to pick wet flowers as 
those the sun has kissed, but before he 
left the wooded slopes he had gathered 
enough to make a smail nosegay for each 
of the twenty scattered graves where the 
soldiers slept. 

When his grandfather looked out of the 
window, a couple of hours later, he saw 
the boy striding alone up the road with a 
covered basket on his arm, the water 
dripping from his umbrella, which was 
scarcely any protection from the flood of 
water which was still descending, 

‘* Where in the world have you been in 
all this rain, Clifford Hammond ? Mother 
has been looking everywhere for you,” 
demanded his sister Isabelle, as she met 
him at the door. ‘ 0-0-0-0 ! where did 
you get all those lovely forget-me-nots ? ” 
was her vext exclamation, as Clifford un- 
covered his basket and disclosed the 
treasures it contained. 

‘*Oh, out in the woods, where they 
grow. You can always find things if 
you bunt for them,’’ was the somewhat 
boastful answer. 

‘* Well, if you’ve got them for the sol- 
diers, I guess you’ll have to carry them 
around yourself. There isn’t a man in 


the Post who is able to be out in this 
weather — unless it is grandfather,’’ an- 
swered his sister, glancing at the motion- 
less tigure over by the window apparently 
contemplating the dreary landscape out- 
side. 

‘That is just what grandfather and I 
are going todo, aren’t we, grandfather? ’’ 
said Clifford, going over to the window 
and proudly displaying his flowers. 

‘Yes, my boy,’’ answered the old man, 
turning quickly and placing his hand 
tenderly on the young head. ‘If it 
rains like this tomorrow, it is not probable 
that there will be any parade; and in case 
there is not, it is well for us t. be prepared 
to do all we can to show our loyal remem- 
brance of the day. You and Isabelie 
busy yourselves with the flowers, and I 
will try and muster up some flags.’’ 

When Grandfather Hammond -tepped 
into the village store, a little later, the 
storekeeper, Mr. Emmons, expressed 
much concern about the weather. 

** Don’t believe the men will turn out to 
decorate tomorrow. How can they, if it 
tains like this? You and Joha Glea- 
son are the only two able-bodied men in 
the Post, and they say Johu’s threatened 
with pneumony and can’t leave his bed. 
Of course you won’t be likely to go out 
paradin’ alone. I’ve laid in a stock of 
flags, and 1 guess, by the looks, [ shall 
have ‘em on my hands till another year,’’ 
the storekeeper bemoaued, displaying his 
stock of small flags with a discouraged 
wave of his hand. 

‘No, you are all right, Mr. Em- 
mons. I was afraid you wouldn’t have 
aay. I’ll take them all — twenty, or 
more, just as you happen to have. My 
granison and [ are going to do the hon- 
ors of the Post tomorrow, Providence per- 
mitting,’’ said Mr. Hammond. ‘“ The 
lad went to the woods, this afternoon, and 
brought home a lot of posies, so I guess the 
boys won’t be forgotten this yeur, even if 
it does rain. How much are the flags ? ”’ 
he asked, takicg out his pocketbook. 

‘* Well, I was cale’latin’ on gettin’ 
ninepence apiece for ’erm ; but seein’ as 
you’re goin’ to take the lot, [’ll bunch 
’em for two dollars,’’ replied the man, 
beginning to roll them ap. 

It was an unusual thing for Ruel Em- 
mons to make a discount on his goods, 
and the purchaser of the flags thought he 
saw a tear roll down his cheek as he took 
the bill handed to him. Then he remem- 
bered that Ruel’s young brother slept in 
one of the hillside graves, and he took 
this unwonted favor as a silent tribute to 
the lad’s memory. 

When Grandfather Hammond got home 
he was dripping wet, but he had taken 
good care of the flage, and it would be 
hard to say who was the prouder, Grand- 
father with his roll of flags, or Clifford 
with his twenty neat little bunches of 
forget-me-nots that he and Isabelle had 
made during his grandfather’s absence. 

The thirtieth of May dawned with the 
rain still pelting down. Not a man 
had appeared at the hall where the vet- 
erans usually assembled, except the three 
men who constituted the village band ; 
and they were about to disperse, when 
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the drummer, Dick Blaisdell, sang 
out: ‘* Hold on a. minute, boys! Clifford 
Hammond and his grandfather are com- 
ing up the road. Let’s see what they 
have to say.”’ 

When Clifford uncovered his basket of 
dowers, and Grandfather Hammond dis- 
played his flags, the spirit of patriotism 
became contagious, ‘‘ We’ll march, and 
we'll play our level best, boys!’’ burst 
forth the enthusiastic drummer, as he 
threw his drum strap over his shoulder 
and prepared to lead the procession. 

And so it came about that, fifteen min- 
utes later, through the driving, pelting 
storm, the sound of a bugle, fife and 
drum was heard, and faces crowded to 
windows to see three musicians followed 
by a gray-haired man and a little boy, 
one carrying a basket and the other a 
long paper bundle, through one end of 
which a glimpse of red and blue told the 
astonished gazers that Decoration Day 
was to be observed in spite of the 
weather. Occasionally a window was 
raised, and hearty cheers from within 
told that the loyal patriotism of the two 
was appreciated. 

When the march was over, every sol- 
dier’s grave bore its flag and a little 
buneb of forget me-nots, and when the 


sun shone brightly forth on the following 
day, many feet wended their way to the 
little village cemetery to see the offerings 
which these two loyal souls had braved 
the storm to place there. 


Waltham, Mass. 





LOVE’S ERRAND 
H. M. KR. 
Southern suns shine brightly, Northern 


winds blow low, 
Kiss the flowers gently wheresoe’er they 


grow. 

Men will soon be marching, soldiers old 
and gray, 

Spring’s most fragrant blossoms on some 
grave to lay. 

Ranks are growing thinner, forms are 
bending low, 

Heads are turning whiter, footsteps halt, 


and slow 

Move the gray haired veterans, with their 
ofterings sweet, 

Memory’s choicest emblems, through the 
village street. 


Once again their hearts beat with love’s 
«lden thrill; 

As the drum plays softly, tears their dim 
eyes fill 


Memory’s chord is loosened, friendship’s 
ties again 

Span the bridge of silence as some old 
retrain 


Stirs the pulse that slower beats each 
passing year; 

One by one, the flowers on new graves 
appear. 

Southern suns shine brightly, Northern 
winds blow low, 

As the soldiers sadly on love’s errand go. 





Better Pasture 


The Baptist Commonwealth tells a story 
of a parson and a shepherd who did not 
attend church regularly : 

‘*Well, John, I have missed your face in 
church,” said the parson. 

‘*T dinna doot that.” 

‘‘And have you not been to church all 
- time? ’’ was the parson’s next ques- 
10n. 

**O’t aye have I; I’ve been many times 
in the kirk over the hill.” 

“ Well,”’ said the parson, * I’m a shep- 
herd myself, and do not like to see my 
sheep wandering into other folds and 
among other turage.”’ 

“Well,” said John, “that’s a difference, 
ye ken; I never mind where they gang if 
they get better grass.” 
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**‘UNKNOWN ”’ 
J. L. HARBOUR. 


* Hail, haunted acres of encamping dead, 
Whose hills, reset with gunsin battle 
line, 
Today repeat and echo the divine 
Appeal of war! Here gallant Sickles 
sped 
His living thunderbolts, and Hancock 
bled, 
Calm Meade arrayed, and fortune rose 
and fell; 
Here Devil’s Den was war’s distincter 
hell, 
And angry guns debated o’er the dead 
With mouths aflame with shot and 
whistling shell ! 
Glory has decked, with bronze and 
marble pose, 
Her battle chiets, in honor fixed alone, 
But o’er this waste of graves, pale Sor- 
row throws 
Her scart of tears, to mark each little 
stone: 
**All hail, O sacred circles of ‘ Un- 
known!’” 


HERE is no more pathetic sight in our 
country, por one better calculated to 
command our reverence and respect, than 
that of the Jong rows of graves marked 
‘‘ Unknown ’’ in our national cemeteries. 
There are so many of these graves, so 
many uncalendared heroes of the war! 
What volumes could be written, what 
tales could be told, of their high courage 
and their unfailing devotion to duty, if 
one knew the whole history back of that 
word ‘‘Unknown!’’ One stands with 
bared head in silence before these rows 
of nameless graves, and recalis the 
words of Garfield spoken at Arlirgton a 
good many years ago: ‘If silence is 
ever golden, it must be beside the graves 
of fifteen thousand men, whose lives 
were more significant than speech, and 
whose death was a poem, the music of 
which can never be sung.”’ 

We who live and who have always 
lived in times of peace within the borders 
of our own land can have no true con- 
ception of what the great Civil War wae, 
and of what these nameless graves in all 
parts of our land represent. We know 
nothing of the real tragedy and horror of 
it in our own experience as these men 
knew. We know nothing of: what it is to 
have brothers and sons and husbands 
and sweethearts march forth to figbt for 
their country and to come back no more, 
but to lie somewhere in a grave marked 
‘* Unknown.” It was impossible to iden- 
tify hundreds of those who lost their lives 
in the great Civil War, and so they lie in 
nameless graves uncalendared among the 
heroes of the world, but heroes still. And 
does it matter much if the world does not 
know, when it is certain that every noble 
deed is recorded in the book of God’s re- 
membrance? The growing good of the 
world is largely dependent upon unhis- 
toric and unrecorded deeds, and there is a 
better reward for those who do these deeds 
than can come from being calendared in 
the world’s record of fame. Humble 
men were many of these who fill these 
graves with the word ‘ Unknown ” 
above them — humble, but true to them- 
selves and to their country. We will 
never know who and what they were, 
but they are not without honor in their 
own country when they lie in soldiers’ 
graves with the word ‘* Unknown ”’ on 
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the simple monuments above’ them. 
They, being dead, still speak to us and 
tell us to be true to the country for which 
they died. Standing by their graves, we 
recall the noble words of Lincoln spoken 
at Gettysburg in 1863 : ‘‘ It is for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion ; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain, that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.”’ 


Boston, Mass. 





Bearing Precious Seed 


LADY from Palestine tells of the 

seed-sowing in the East at the time 
of the spring treshets, when the huskand- 
man, in the beautiful Bible language, 
‘sows beside all waters and sends torth 
the feet of the ox and the ass”’ to trample 
the seed into the soft ground. ‘' Often,” 
says this lady, ‘‘I have seen a farmer on 
the way to the field with his whole family 
following him, ‘weeping.’ They are so 
desperately poor, and food is so scarce, that 
to ‘cast their bread upon the waters’ is 
bitter deprivation.”’ 

Yet these people know that if they do not 
sow there shall be tor them no joyous 
harvest time when they shall “‘ come again 
with rejoicing, bringing their shez ves with 
them.” If they sow not, their precious 
seed shall presently be all consumed, and 
they perish with hunger. Therefore, even 
though it be with weeping, they sow. 

We have long seen in this Oriental scene 
a parable. The sowing means to us giving 
— of time or ability or money or sympathy 
or love — tor the help of those needisr than 
we. We love to think of the reward of him 
who gives — how that “after many days” 
he shall “reap in joy.’”’ But have we also 
considered that he who fails to give shall 
lose that which he has? Not long can we 
keep even cur most precious holdings, and 
in proportion as we selfishly cling to them 
shall we find ourselves impoverished in 
the great Day of the Harvest. Then tor 
this reason, as for the other, let us sow, 
lavishly, lovingly, in tears it that must be, 
but let us sow. 


‘I gEnow my hand may never reap its sowing, 
And yet some other may; 
And I may never see it growing, 
So short my day; 
Still must I sow.”’ 


— Deaconess Advocate. 





Danger of Inconsolable Sorrow 


NE of the most serious dangers of in- 
consolable serrow is that it may lead 

us to neglect cur duty to the living in our 
mourning for the dead. This we should 
never do. God does not desire us to give 
up our work because our heart is broken. 
We may not even pause long with cur sor- 
rows ; we may not sit down beside the 
graves of our dead, and linger there, cher- 
ishing our grief. ‘‘ Let the dead bury their 
own dead,” said the Master, to one who 
wished to bury his father, and then follow 
Him ; ‘‘ but go thou and publish abroad 
the kingdom of God.’’. Not even the tender 


offices ot love might detain him who was 
called to the higher service. The lesson is 
tor all, and for all time. Duty ever presses, 
and we have scarcely laid our dead away 
out of our sight before its earnest calls 
which will not be denied are sounding in 
our ears, bidding us hasten to new tasks.— 
J. R. Miller, D. D. 














BOYS AND GIRLS 


ON MEMORIAL DAY 
ALICE MAY DOUGLAS. 


T often think how well ’t would be, 

It we no little graves could see, 

For where’s the home by hill or mead 
That oi its children hath not need ? 


There’s room tor them the whole world 
o’er ; 

Yet heavenly mansions need them more, 

And every little grave hath given 

Another angel unto heaven. 


And so on this Memorial Day, 

Not flowers of grief alone we lay 

On little graves, but flowers of praise 
As well, that these in childhood days 


The fragrance of their young lives spent 
Within a heaven of content ; 

And ob, how comforting is this : 

Of such as these heaven’s kingdom is. 


Bath, Maine. 





THE NEW SCHOLAR 


HEN the first class in geography 

was called, Polly Carter stepped 

out into the aisle and up to the front with 

the other children, her shoes squeaking at 

every step. The girls smiled at each 
other. 

To be eure, they did not mean to be 
unkind, but Polly Carter was a new girl ; 
her people had just moved to the old 
farmhouse on the marsh road. 

‘* I’m glad you’re the one that lives her 
way,’ said one of the other girls to Dor- 
othy May, when school was over. ‘‘ You’ll 
have to walk home with her and be polite. 
My, don’t her shoes equeak ! ’’ 

Dorothy’s face flushed,and she poked 
the dirt in front of the schoolhouse step 
with her slim little shoe. 

‘*T guess I eha’n’t walk with her!’’ she 
pouted. ‘I don’t like squeaky shoes 
any more than the rest of you ! ”’ 

The teacher had been talking to Polly 
Carter ; they thought she was out of 
hearing, but just at that minute she 
walked out of the door with her head 
held bigh, and hurried along the board 
walk toward the corner. 

“There, she heard what you said,’’ 
whispered one of the other children. 

Then they all ran off up the road, fol- 
lowed by the teacher. 

“Come along with us and get some 
blueberries !’’ But Dorothy did not stir. 
Her way led by the board walk toward 
the corner, and she did not seem to care 
much for blueberries just then. 

‘‘ If she heard, I can’t help it,’’ said 
Dorothy, as she started slowly along. 
‘* Nobody ought to wear such squeaky 
shoes,’’ 

When she had almost reached the cor- 
ner, Dorothy’s foot slipped where there 
was a broken place in the board. Her 
foot slid into the rough hole, and her 
poor little ankle had a twist that hurt. 
The foot would not come out. ‘‘ Won’t 
somebody he-elp me? Won’t somebody 
he-elp me ? ”’ cried Dorothy. 

Suddenly, squeak ! squeak! came the 
sound of hurrying steps. 

‘*What’s the matter?’ asked Polly 
Carter. Her eyes were red, but her round, 
freckled face looked pleasant. ‘‘ Is your 
foot caught? L’ll get it out.” 
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One strong little hand pulled the board 
up just enough for the other hand to lift 
out the poor foot. 

‘* You’ve hurt it, twisting it so,’’ said 
Polly Carter. ‘* You sitdown aad let me 
look at it. Oh, your ankle's all swollen ! 
You can’t wear that shoe home.”’ 

She hesitated a moment ; then she sat 
down and put her shoe on Dorothy’s lame 
foot. ‘ I’ll go barefoot — I don’t mind a 
bit. Now you stand up and I[’ll put my 
arm round you, so you won’t have to bear 
your weight on that foot.’’ 

‘* Polly Carter,’’ said Dorothy, with a 
little catch in her voice, ‘‘ I’m just as 
ashamed ! I’m going to love you, and I 
shall love squeaky shoes, too, forever, after 
this !”’ 

Polly Carter laughed as she put her arm 
round Dorothy. ‘‘ You needn’t,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Mine won’t squeak when father 
has had a chance to fix them. I don’t 
like squeaky shoes a bit, but sometimes I 
like pecple that are in them — that is, 
when they are kind.”’ 

** So do I,’’ said Durothy, squeezing her 
arm. — ELIZABETH L,. GOULD, in Youth's 
Companion, 





Assistant Farmers 


66 NIONS, turnips, beets, tomatoes, 

peas, celery—my! I guess I'll 
have as grown up a gardeu as grand- 
father’s is!” exclaimed Willie, happily, as 
he named over the different seeds he was 
going to plant as soon as he got the 
* corner lot’’ ready for the beds. 

Suddenly he stopped digging and began 
striking his hoe vigorously into the soft 
soil. 

‘“What’s the matter, Willie?’’ 
grandfather trom the onion bed; 
have you tound?” 

**One, two, ten, twenty— why, hundreds 
of them, grandfather, and they’|l eat every 
seed I plant!” exclaimed Willie, excited- 
ly, as he began to cut the soil with his hoe 
more vigorously than ever. 

‘“* Hundreds of what?”’ and grandtather 
raised himself from his knees. 

‘* Worms, grardfather ; and I’ll not have 
a single thing come up.”’ 

The little fellow’s face looked a very 
picture of despair, as visions of early veg- 
etables — a surprise for father — that he had 
planned to take back to his city home 
suddenly disappeared. 

“* Why, I never call them worms.’ 

“But they are worms — angle. worms, 
grandfather.” 

** Yes, but I never call them so,’’ laughed 
grandfather at the serious little face. “I 
call them farmers— my assistant farmers 
—and the more work I have for them the 
better I like it.”’ 

** Farmers! Worms farmers — and work ? 
Why, grandfather, all they do is to squirm 
and wiggle.’’ 

‘‘Certainly, that’s their work. Don’t 
you see, they angle their way through the 
soil, and so make it light and loose. They 
are regular little ploughs, fertilizing the 
soil, too, as they plough, so to speak.”’ 

** But— but, grandfather, don’t they eat 
the seeds while they are resting? ’”’ 

‘*No, indeed; my little assistants don’t 
destroy, they only aid in my _ crop- 
raising.’”’ 

“T didn’t know I was going to have 
some hired help this summer when you 
gave me my garden,” laughed Willie. 

** You’re not going to,” chuckled grand- 
father, as he returned to his onion. bed; 
**they work tor nothing!” — Sunbeam. 


called 
** what 
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A Daughter’s Thoughtfulness 


66 AS father come yet? I haven’t 

heard the whistles!” called 
Agnes, a8 she slipped from her pony and 
ran toward the veranda, where her mother 
was sitting. 

** No, dear, it isn’t quite time. Have you 
had a pleasant ride? ’ Mrs. Gilford looked 
up from her sewing, smilingly. 

“Oh, I had such a delightful scamper ! 
You can’t think how lovely the river road 
is, mother ; but I hurried back to go after 
father. It won’t take but a few minutes 
to put Jack into the cart.” And the young 
girl flew upstairs to change her riding 
habit for a pretty pink gingham. 

A few weeks before, Agnes’ uncle had 
made her a present of a pony, a cart anda 
saddle. How much she enjoyed the rides 
on Jack’s back! And there was always 
roora for two in a little cart. 

The whistles were just blowing for six 
o’clock when Agnes drove up to the large 
building in process of erection on the other 
side of town. The carpenters were mak. 
ing ready to climb down trom the scaffold- 
ing. 

‘“*There’s your girl with her pony-cart, 
Giltord !” sang out one of the men. Agnes 
was watching him, and she was more than 
repaid for her self denial by the look upon 
her father’s tace as he turned toward her. 

** Hello, daddy! ’ Agnes called joyously, 
as he came toward her. 

**T don’t know about getting in beside 
such a pretty pink posy; I might crush 
some of her petals,’’ said Mr. Gilford, jo- 
cosely. 

** Why, daddy, how yov do compliment ! 
Hop right ir and Jack will take you home 
in no time ; you’ll enjoy the ride.’”’ 

** Indeed I shall ; I was just dreading the 
long walk. I teel pretty tired tonight ; but 
it rests me wondertully, daughter, to think 
you remembered.”’ 

And then Agnes’ cheeks grew rosier, and 
her heart gave a quick, warm throb. How 
glad, how very giad, she was! She never 
thought that father would care so much. — 
S. S. Advocate. 





A True Story about a _ Horse 


HEN I was a little girl we lived in 

the country about a mile trom the 

little schoolhouse. Every pleasant day we 

girls walked to school. When it was stormy 

my father generally carried us in the morn- 

ing and we stayed at school through the 
day. 

Our horse Charley was very knowing 
and kind. He knew so well the way from 
our house to the school that he was often 
trusted to go alone. 

Often toward the close of a stormy after- 
noon my father would harness the good 
horse to the wagon, take him to the road, 
and say, ‘* Charley, go and get the girls.” 

Charley would trot down the road to the 
schoolhouse, woald himself turn the wagon 
so that he was headed toward home, and 
there wait till school was out, when we 
climbed into the wagon, and drove home. 
There he was rewarded with loving words, 
pats, and apples. [am glad to remember 
that our faithful horse was always treated 
kindly. Father refused all offers to sell 
him, and he ended his days with us. — Ovr 
Dumb Animals. 





Anxious about Him 


NE winter’s day a very bow-legged 
tramp called at ahome in Ontario 
and stood to warm himself by the kitchen 
stove. A little boy in the home surveyed 
him caretully for some minutes, then finally 
approaching him, he said: “ Say, mister, 
you better stand back ; you’re warping 
— Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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General Conference Methodist Church, 


ZION’S HERALD 


‘* FRATERNITAS.”’ 


South 


THE NEWLY-ELECTED BISHOPS 





BISHOP JOHN J. TIGERT 


HE General Conference has put itself 
on record as protesting against the 
merciless greed and unspeakable inhu- 
manity of that conscienceless Midas oi 
modern times, King Leopold of Belgium. 
It has always been a marvel to us why the 
bloodthirsty anarchists of Europe and 
America, ever sighing for the sanguinary, 
did not try their hand on this monarchical 
monster. Our misguided friends North 
and South who insist upon the legitimacy 
ot lynch law, would do humankind a good 
office if they would take passage forthwith 
tor King Leopold’s place of residence. 
Dr. W. R. Lambutb, senior missionary 
secretary, introduced the tollowing resolu- 
tion, and it was passed unanimously : 


“ WHEREAS, this General Conference recalls 
the profound satisfaction awakened twenty 
years s#go in all Christian hearts by the 
announcement that, with the solemn sanction 
of a cungress of nations, a great work in the 
interests uf humanity had been entered upon 
in the Cougo River basin of Africa under the 
leadership of King Leopold II. of Belgium ; 
and, WHEREAS, in some way contrary to the 
original purpose as announced to the world, 
great and terrible wrongs have transpired, and 
have at Jast become evident beyond doubt in 
the mind of the whole civilized world; there- 
fore, 

“ Resolved: (a) That we earnestly insist, in 
the name of Christ and for the human race for 
which He sacrificed His life, that nothing less 
than the immediate, tLoroughgoing und per- 
manent righting of these tragic wrongs can 
Satisfy the common conscience of Christen- 
dom; (6) That we urge that the fact of the 
existing situation should be investigated by a 
tribunal beyond suspicion of partiality, 
created by the Powers through whose action 
the Congo State has its being ; (c) That in view 
of the prominent part borne by the United 
States in the recognition of the Congo State, we 
urge that our Government should take action 
for the promotion of this international in- 
quiry.” 


It is to be devoutly wished that the out- 
raged conscience of Christendom will take 
King Leopold in hand at once and deal 
with him as any common culprit should 
be dealt with. In the exposure of this 
pseudo. Christian monstrosity by Mark 
['wain, a number of photographs are 
inserted, showing the helpless natives of 
the Congo with hands cut off, feet severed 
from the body, and otherwiss tortured. 
All this the bloody European_beast perpe- 
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trated in the name of Him who beggared 
Himself that He might make us rich in 
the favor aad love of God. Such a travesty 
in the name of our Christ should come toa 
speedy termination. 


Evangelism 


ff Our Southern brethren are anxious to put 
an end to an irresponsible evangelism 
which is abroad in the aame ot the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. With the 
right kind of an evangelist they are in per- 
fectsympathy. Suck men as Revs. George 
Stuart and Sam Jones are Methodist 
preachers, and they shed a lustre on the 
Methodist name. Other men of not so 
great promise as these two are doing the 
church a great service in their evangelistic 
labor. But there are other men who preach 
every kind of a doctrine that is existent in 
heaven and earth, and, we are almost in- 
clined to say, in hell. Certainly the un- 
charitableness ,and senseless animosity of 
some of their preaching does not issue either 
from the world of light, or from the 
thought of men who love God and their 
brother man. In which event it takes its 
rise, in classical phrase, in Pluto’s under 
world. 

Rev. George Stuart, well known in Bos- 
ton, is a member of this General Conter- 
ence. No man is held in higher esteem in 
the Conference than he. When he speaks 
he is heard with closest attention and with 
evident affection. 


Methodism’s Burdens 


In days past too great a laxity character- 
ized Methodism’s attitude toward a wan- 
dering ministry. Pastors North, South, 
East and West are now oppressed with 
doctrines galore taught by ecclesiastical va- 
grants. Divine healing is taught by some 
ot these short sighted teachers as being co- 
ordinate with salvation from sin by the 
grace of God. If God can save a soul 
from sin, then His power is great enough to 
save the human body from every possible 
ill. With great gusto they quote: “ Him- 
self took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses ;” “‘ All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and in earth;” ‘‘ Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.’”’ Deluded creatures as 
they are, they cannot see the primacy of 
soul in God’s great world, the finality of 
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spirit, the snpremacy of ‘righteousnexs. 
Neither do they see the inflexible operation 
of a physical law whichimakes the _ oft- 
spring of physically imperfect fathers and 
mothers also physicallyiimperfect. If all 
physical deficiency is sin, then God who is 
the Creator of men is chargeable with lim- 
itless wrong doing. These mentally im- 
periect teachers do not see the whither of 
their teaching. For this reason the church 
should protect itself against their mental 
vagaries. 


Religious (?) Animosity 


The denunciation ot the church and its 
avcepted leaders is another disposition 
tenaciously held by these pseudo preachers 
ot the Gospel. The church in the body ot 
its membership and doctrine is wrong. 
Their own sweet selves are right. The 
world is going to the bow wows, and the 
charch of Christ is keeping pace with it. 
The wind up of the universe will be a great 
smashb, and out ot the wreckage only them- 
selves and their tearful sympathizers will 
be saved. 

The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, is bent on put- 
ting an end to this irresponsible preaching ; 
and, in tne words of the small boy, we say 
to them: ‘' Go it!” 


Church Press 


As we stated in our “ Forecast ” in the 
HERALD, the General Conference, in all 
probability, will take an advanced position 
relative to the publications of the church. 
The committee on Publishing Interesis 
made this report today : 


Resolved, That the number of official organs 
ot Annual Conferences should be substantially 
reduced in order that their excellence may be 
increased and theirinfluence augmented. And 
we recommend that Annual Conferences con- 
tiguous to each other combine in the support 
of one paper whenever such combination is 
practicable.” 


A minority report was submitted, say- 
ing: 

** We deem it best to leave the subject of Con- 
ference organ to the godly consideration of the 


several Annual Conferences, free from outside 
interference.”’ 


The “godly consideration” has been 
tried and found wanting, however, relative 
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to their church publications, and this Gen- 
eral Conference is disposed to let it be 
exercised in other directions. Thequestion 
is now fairly before the Conference, and 
the reserved eloquence that will come to 
the forefront in the next few days will be 
entitled, we doubt not, to a place in Metho- 
dist chronicles. 


A Negro Fraternal Delegate 


The fraternal delegate trom the African 
Methodist Church to this General Confer- 
ence was Rev. W. T. Shepherd, a mission- 
ary to the Congo Free State, Africa, but on 
leave of absence in this country. His 
address, and the cordial reception given to 
him by the Southern Methodists, the great- 
est body of white believers in the entire 
South, made the evening a notable occa- 
sion. Mr. Shepherd is a man of cultivation 
and charming manner. He did not over- 
do matters in any ftashion. He was a 
manly, modest man, speaking to men and 
women whom he knew to be his friends, 
and whose interest in him and his work is 
exceeded nowhere. It would be an eye- 
opener for some of the latter-day descend- 
ants of the extreme abolitionists to come 
Sonth and see the beautiful and beneficent 
bond of connection that unites the white 
man ot high-souledness and the black man 
ot high souledness. The friction in the 
South, andin the North also, between the 
white man and the black man, has its 
beginning and its ending in low moral 
character. 

Mr. Shepherd was neatly dressed. In- 
deed, his taste was that of a refined gentle- 
man. He was at home in the pulpit. He 
talked with perfect ease, and it is almost 
needless to say that he held his hearers as 
by magic for one hour or more. He told of 
his work among the cannibalistic natives 
ot the Congo Free State. It wasa recital 
in plain speech, and yet you could easily 
discern that his spirit had been of the most 
heroic quality in the doing of his great 
work. A man of lesser moral stature 
would have brought some braggadocio to 
the surface of his story; but not so this 
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splendid modern hero of the Cross of Jesus 
Christ. 

At the close of his address the large 
audience, numbering perhaps two thou- 
sand people, in one of the most magnificent 
churches of America, applauded him to 
the echo, and numbers of them went to the 
platiorm to grasp his hand and assure him 
of their appreciation of his message and 
great work. 
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Smoke! Smokel Chew! Chew! 


It is amazing, it is startling, it makes one 
drink of the wine of astonishment, it al- 
most snatches your breath, it paralyzes 
you for an instant, to see a great host of 
our Southern Methodist brethren, trom the 
highest of them to the most obscure, ex 
hibit by day and by night a devotion that 
is really pathetic to the weed called 
tobacco. How they do smoke and chew ! 
In tact, they overdo the business, if ever 
anything was overdone. It is certainly 
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Dean of Schoel of Theology, Vanderbilt } 
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possible for them to practice some little 
restraint. As tor their complete deliver- 
ance from the distasteful habit, or their 
total abstinence, one is inclined to believe 
that such a happy issue will not be tar in 
advance of the millennium. This observa- 
tion we will close by saying that the 
tobacco habit, after every possible charity 
has been exercised, is not sanitary, nor — 
shall we say it ? — extraordinarily sensible. 
It is due, however, the great body of young 
ministers in the Southern Methodiet 
Church to say that they are not tavorable 
to the use of tobacco. 

A resolution was oftered yesterday in the 
Conterence that no man be admitted to the 
ministry of the Southern Church who is 
addicted to the use of the weed. It was re- 
terred (save the mark !) to the committees on 
Temperance, amid great jaughter. A peti- 
tion was presented signed by thousands 
ot women in the state of Tennessee tor the 
enactment of the above legislation. 


Licensing of Local Preachers 


A strong effort was made to return the 
licensing power of loca] preachers to the 
quarterly conference. The Southern Church 
eight years ago took what was felt to be a 
greatly needed step in the removal of the 
authority to license local preachers from 
the quarterly to the district conference. A 
large number of men, it is said, gained en- 
trance to the local ranks ot the ministry 
solely on the ground of personal triend- 
ship, kinship and other irrelevant grounds 
through the quarterly conference door. 
The men, it is averred, did not render to 
the church an eflicient service. Indeed, it 
was thoroughly inferior. A remedy for 
this situation was found by the General 
Conterence in making the district confer- 
ence the licensing body. The motion to 
reverse that action was made a tew days 
since, but it was defeated. 


Epworth League 


Under the fine generalship of Rev. Dr. Du 
Bose, general secretary of Epworth League 
work and editor of the Epworth Hra, the 
League of the Southern Church is possess- 
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ing itself of a buoyant lite. For a number 
of years the League in the South moved 
with scotched wheels. Progress was pa- 
thetically slow. Many earnest and devoted 
workers and pastors were inclined to make 
the shadow of the juniper tree their perma- 
nent abode. They saw no gleam ot sncour- 
agement tor the League. But with the com. 
ing to the fore of Dr. Du Bose, an acceler. 
ated movement has resulted. Jeremiads 
are no longer the chiet teature of the chorus, 
Peeans have succeeded them. 

The League, therefore, has an extensive 
place in the thinking of this General Con- 
ference. Provision was made by enact- 
ment a day or two since for the organiza- 
tion of Boys’ Leagues within the Junior 
League department. This will give to the 
leaping, bounding, wriggling boy of ten, 
twelve, fourteen years of age, a League 
which he can call his own. He can have his 
ball club, football team, summer camps, 
without let or hindrance, under the aus- 
pices of the Epworth League. This move- 
meat will have a large significance for the 
Southern League work. It was also decided 
by the Conference that the League may ac- 
quire property in its own name for the fur- 
therance of its work. 


The Canadian Delegate 


Rev. Dr. W. J. Sparling, president of 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, rep- 
resented the Methodist Church of Canada 
as fraternal delegate. As usual with the 
Canadian brethren, he captured the in- 
trenchments and fortifications of every lis- 
tener instanter. This scribe has heard a 
number ot Canadians and British Wes- 
leyans on great occasions, and they have 
never faiied to make a ten strike; and Can- 
ada Methodists made no mistake this time 
in their representative. Dr. Sparling is a 
man of rich ,\bluod. His corpuscles are not 
lymphatic. We imagine that the valves of 
his great heart felicitate themselves on the 
kind of work that they do. The man who 
breasts the tury of Boreas in Canadian lat- 
itudes cannot do his work of resistance 
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without a first-class physical equipment, 
and while he resists, he gains in vigor. 

A striking mentality is the property of 
Dr. Sparling. Superannuated platitudes 
he does not attempt to rejuvenate. He al- 
lows then: toremain superaunuated. Hav- 
ing the burden of at least sixty years on 
his shoulders, his mental processes give no 
evidence of age. It is patent that his in- 
ward man, mind and heart are renewed 
day by day. Hence we say that, mentally, 
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he is in full vigor. This is as it should be. 
As Mr. Emerson puts it, the man who loves 
and aspires is ever young,for the reason 
that he is the orgau o/ the Holy Ghost. He 
is in league with the ever living God. He 
looks up, notdown; forward, not back- 
ward. 


Vice in Canal Zone 


In the Panama Canal Zone a great con- 
cern is felt by the Southern people. A large 
number of young men have gone frum the 
South to work there under governmental 
direction. Hence all vicious environment 
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in the Canal Zone justly stirs the con- 
science and the emotions of the Southern 
people. They protest against those influ- 
ences under governmental control whose 
work is one of death. It is hard enough for 
a young man in the midst of home sur- 
roundings to resist the gilded tront of the 
open saloon, the siren voice of the debau- 
chee, the tatetul footlights of the low theat- 
rical resort. It is far harder when the 
young man is away from home, when the 
tender cords ot mother and sister are with- 
drawn, and he is adrift in the world with 
no loving arm to embrace him and no 
kindly mother voice to greet his ear. 

For these reasons the United States Gov- 
ernment should see to it that the young 
men who sacrifice home and _ its benign in- 
fluence to enter government employ should 
have around them the most helpful sur- 
roundings possible. This the Government 
has failed to do in the Panama Canal 
Zone. Vice is rampant there. Carnivals 
ot lust are diurnal in their frequency. For 
these reasons this General Conference put 
itself on record as follows : 


‘“ WHEREAS, the drinking of intoxicating 
liquors is always burtful to the physical, men- 
tal and moral welfare, and more so in the 
tropics than elsewhere ; and, WHEREAS, there 
are many of the choice young men of our 
Southland now employed in the work of con- 
struction of the Canal ; therefore, be it 


‘* Resolved, That we, delegated representa- 
tives of the Methodism of the South, look with 
anxiety and dread on the present situation 
of the Isthmus, inasmuch as we learn that 
there are already eleven licensed distilleries 
and sixty retail liquor saloons in our Canal 
Zone. 

‘* Resolved, That we hereby appeal to the 
President and to the Congress of the United 
States to take such action as will prohibit the 
manufacturing and sale of liquor in the terri- 
tory under control of our Government ; and 
that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
president of the Senate, and the speaser of the 
House of Representatives.” 
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These 
adopted. 


resolutions were unanimously 


Status of the Bishops 


The Southern Church is, from the view- 
point of an onlooker, exceedingly consid- 
erate of the feelings of their episcopal 
leaders. For instance: Bishop Wilson, 
senior Bishop, is very feeble in body, but 
in no sense feeble in his preaching ability. 
As a master of assemblies his strength is 
unabated ; but the tact remains that he is 
not as vigorous for the discharge of episco- 
pal duties asa Bishop should be. Bishop 
Joseph Key is 77 years of age. Apparently 
he is in the best of health; yet he is too far 
advanced in years to do full spiscopal 
work as it should be done. But for these 
two honored servants of the church the 
Conference voted to retain them as full 
members of the episcopal board. Bishop 
W. W. Duncan has broken in health very 
much in the past few years. The Confer- 
epce, by vote, instructed the episcopal 
college to give to him a meagre amount of 
work until he was sufficiently recovered to 
do tull service. Bishup A. Coke Smith, 
only elected to the bishopric four years 
since, has been almost at death’s door with 
pulmonary trouble in recent months. He 
has gained considerably apparently in 
strength, and isin attendance at this Con- 
ference. The Conference today by vote 
gave to him on full salary a year of abso- 
lute rest for the recuperation of his physical 
powers. By every possible standard of 
brotherly consideration these actions 
should be termed generous. 


New Bishops 


The committee on Episcopacy recome 
mended the election of three new Bishops 
in their report. The laymen of the Con- 
ference, by formal vote, asked for the elec- 
tion cf four new Bishogs tor home and one 
Missionary Bishop. But the resolution 
was not adopted by the committee on 
Episcopacy. 


The Episcopal St. John 


Perhaps no man has ever been elected to 
the episcopacy in Southern Methodism who 
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has commanded so unreservedly the aftec- 
tions of the church as Bishop John C, 
Granbery. From every tongue there comes 
one word: *‘ Bebold an [Methodist] Israel- 
ite indeed in whom there is no guile.” He 
is now on the superannuate list, but he 
never fails to arouse the emotions of the 
Southern Methodists when he makes his 
appearance. He was introduced to the 
Conference this morning by Bishop Hoss, 
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as follows: “I want to present one of our 
superannuated Bishops — no, rather let me 
say he is a superfine Bishop.”’ 

The willingness of this General Confer. 
ence to meet imperative needs was finely 
shown in their action relative to the organ. 
ization ot a Tract Society. This was rec- 
ommended by the committee on Publishing 
Interests, and has by a large majority 
become the will of the Conterence. The 
cosmopolitan population of the great State 
of Texas and of the rapidly developing 
Southwest territory demanded this provi- 
sion for their evangelization. The day of 
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tract distribution has by no means disap~ 
peared in American life. Indeed, jit has 
just dawned. Cosmopolitanism demands 
it. 


Fraternal Delegate to Our ,Church 


Rev. Dr. J. C. Kilgo, who was so eloquent 
a mouthpiece tor the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, at our General Conference 
at Los Argeles, submitted his report to the 
Conferencein these words : 


“ DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: Having 
been duly appointed to bear your fraterna) 
greeting to the General Conference of the Meth-. 
odist Episcopal Church, in May, 1904, I visited 
that body assembled at Los Angeles, California. 
As your accredited representative 1 was re- 
ceived with great cordiality, and at all timea 
dvring my visit was shown all possible kind- 
ness and courtesy. Their assurance of sincera 
fraternal regard and interest in the prosperity 
of the church I had the high honor to represent 
were made manifest in all my essociations with 
them. I was greatly impressed with the evan- 
gelistic faith and zeal of their church and their 
marvelous prosperity in all parts of the earth. 
It was my privilege to address a vast audience 
which accorded me a sympathetic hearinvg. 1 
shall always recall with gratitade and pleasure 
and profit my visit to that great body of Meth. 
odists.” 


A Great Missionary Conference 


The South Georgia Conterence has the, 
great honor of being for the past quadren- 
nium the banner missionary Conterence ok 
the Southern Church. It supports thirty- 
eight missionaries in the various toreign 
fields. A presiding elder of that Conter- 
ence was asked how such a result came to 
pass. His answer was: “ Agitation, Edu~ 
cation, Action.”’ 


Honer for a Birmingham Pastor 


Rev. Dr. J. H. McCoy was chosen by the 
Bishops a few days since to represent the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as a 
traternal delegate to the Methodist Church 

Continued on page 662 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, 
from ‘ [llustrative Lesson Notes.’’ 


Lesson X --- June 3 


THE GENTILE WOMAN'S FAITH 


MARK 7: 24-80. 


TIME. — After the passover of A. D. 29, April 
18. Here ibegins our Lord’s first journey to the 
north for,retirement. 


PLACE. —‘* The borders of Tyre and Sidon,” 
equivalent to Phenicia. 


HOME READINGS.— Monday (May 28) — Mark 
7: 24-30. Tuesday — Matt. 15:21-28 Wednesday 
— Luke 11:513. Thursday — Rom. 3:1930. Fri 
day — Gal. *8:714. Saturday—1 John 5:9-165. 
Sunday — rieb. 4:9 16 


GOLDEN TEXT. — * Great is thy faith ; be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt.”— Matt. 15: 28. 


+ We but”poorly appreciate how great a 
power faith is. Jesus said to a father who 
besought Him to heal his child : “‘ If thou 
canst believe, all things are possible to 
him that believeth.’’ Faith in the spirit- 
ual {realm| has much the same potency 
that knowledge has in the material 
spbere. Man’s power in the employment 
of the forces [of nature is determined and 
limited only by his knowledge. Just as 
man has learned more of the laws and the 
secrets; of matter he has multiplied his 
power. 4¢The} engine and the steamship 
and:the electric motor and all the wonder- 
ful ;appliances for the employment of 
steam and electricity ure simply knowl- 
edge of naturejorganized and applied. We 
can, state it as a law, ‘ All things are 
possible to him who knows.’’ If we had 
perfect, knowledge of nature so that we 
should understand how to combine and 
employ all of her forces, what limit could 
there be except ,the limitations of nature 
herself, to our power? Now, the counter- 
part ‘of this in the spiritual world is the 
law of .faith which Jesus states: ‘ All 
things are possible to him who believeth.’’ 
Jesus at another time made a wonderful 
statement of the power of faith. He said: 
‘“Tf ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say,unto this mountain, Re- 
move hence tojyonder place ; and it shall 
remove ; and nothing shall be impossible 
to you.” Now, the mustard seed is a very 
small seed, and is used by Jesus asa 
symbol of a very little faith. Yet so, 
a very little faith is mighty enough 
to remove a mountain. What, then, 
must be the power of a little faith grown 
great? it is even so with the power we 
have from our knowledge of nature. How 
little, how very little, we know about 
matter. It also may be compared to a 
grain of mustard seed. But what great 
things even this little knowledge has en- 
abled us to do! We cannot dream of 
what could be done by knowledge mul- 
tiplied a hundredfold. And so with faith. 
If faith as a mustard .seed is sufficient to 
remove a mountain, what could not a 
great faith do? 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. The Land of the Gentiles ( Verse 24). — 
24. From thence — from Galilee (possibly 
Capernaum), where, first to critical scribes 
and Pharisees from Jerusalem, afterward 
to “the multitude,’”’ and still later to His 
disciples in private, Jesus had expounded 
the true doctrines of purity and defilement. 
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He arose, and went ['‘ away ’’].— Mat 

thew’s phrase is ‘‘ went out thence and 
withdrew.’ From the beginning of His 
public ministry till now, with the excep 

tion of His visits to Jerusalem, our Lord’s 
life had been spent around the shores of 
the Galilean lake. He now crosses into 
pagan territory, where He continues for 
months, going trom one place to another 
outside of Galilee. During this time His 
teaching is restricted to His disciples ; few 
miracles are performed ; and He plainly 
foresees and foretells His death. Lessons 
XI and XII are taken from the record ot 
these Gentile wanderings, which were not 
in any sense missionary journeys, but were 
taken partly to avoid personal danger, 
partly in the educational interests of the 
twelve. The borders of Tyre and Sidon, 
— The Revision places a period here, and 
calls attention to the omission of ‘“‘ and 
Sidon’ by some ancient authorities. The 
use of the word *‘ borders ”’ has led some to 
maintain that Jesus went only to the edge 
of Galilee, a belief that Matt. 15:22 has 
been supposed to strengthen ; but in every 
other case in the New Testament where the 
Greek is phrased as here, a territory, nota 
boundary, is indicated ; and verses 24 and 
3limply that our Lord was now outside of 
Galilee. Tyre and Sidon were the chief 
cities of Phcenicia, which, like Galilee and 
Judéa, was now subject to the Romans. 
For months before this our Lord had been 
trying to escape from the Galilean crowds, 
to instruct His disciples in the deeper 
truths ot the gospel, and in Gentile territory 
only could He hope to escape interruptior. 
And [“he’’] entered into an ["‘a’’] house, 
and would have no man know it. — “ Not 
weary of well-doing, but anxious to do 
other work hitherto much hindered.” But 
(‘and ”] he could not be hid. — That al- 
ready He was well known in Phoenicia as 
a healer of disease is indicated by Mark 
8:8 and Luke 6:17. His twelve disciples, 
and possibly His garb, also, would pro- 
claim Him to be a rabbi. 


II. The Needs of the Gentile (Verses 
25, 26). — 25. Fora certain woman [* But 
straightway a woman’’], whose young 
[“ little] daughter had an unclean 
spirit, [‘ having’’]) heard of him, and 
[omit “ and ’’] came and fell [“‘down’’] at 
his feet, — She hastened to Him as soon as 
she heard He had come. The uncleanness 
of the haunting spirit may refer to moral 
corruption, or to revolting behavior dur- 
ing the “ possession.”’ 


26. [‘* Now ”] The woman was a Greek 
(‘* or Gentile ’’], a Syrophenician [‘ Syro- 
phosnician’’] by nation [‘‘ race”] — “a 
Greek in religion, ja Syrian in tongue, a 
Phoenician in race’’ (Euthymius). There 
were Phcenicians of Carthage as well as 
Pheenicians of Syria. AlJl these facts have 
their bearing on the story that follows. Be 
sought him ... cast forth the devil 
[“* demon ”’], etc. — The popular dialects ot 
Pheenicia and Galilee would be understand- 
able each in the other country. According 
to Matthew, her first words were: “ Pity 
me, O Lord, thou son of David.” Precisely 
how much these words meant to her we 
cannot say. Doubtless the name of David 
was a household word through a)l Syria. 
Matthew adds several incidents : that the 
Lord heard her in silence ; that the dis. 
ciples begged Him to send her away (which 
probably means that they wanted her peti- 
tion granted); that He responded that His 
mission was to the lost sheep of the house 
ot Israel ; and that the woman continued 
her entreaty, ‘‘ worshiping Him” (which 
probably refers to physical expressions of 
reverence). 


III. The Plea of the Gentile (Verses 27, 
28). — 27. But Jesus [‘* And he’’] said unto 
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her, Let the children first bo filled — 
Jews before Gentiles. (Compare Row. 
1:16.) For it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread [margin, “ loat ’’], and 
to [omit ‘to’’] cast it unto [“to’’] the 
dogs. — Jesus here implies that the time to 
satisty and nourish the Gentiles is coming, 
but that the Jews have priorclaims. The 
deeper meaning of His words is that ail 
gospel privileges for soul, mind and body 
are to be extended to all races of the earth, 
but that His own personal ministry, by the 
providential arrangement ot God, is re. 
stricted to the Jews. Neither the woman 
nor the disciples could, probably, under- 
stand all this. They understood so much 
ot it as accorded with their preconceptions. 
They had been taught that the Jews were 
by birthright children of God, God’s 
** chosen people,’’ the tavored custodians of 
divine truth ; other races of the world were 
God’s servants, unconsciously carrying out 
His will, but the Jows were “ ot the house- 
hold of taith.” Jesus here, however, draws 
no contrast between children and servants, 
but between children and dogs. Most ot 
the dogs seen by the traveler in Oriental 
cities are wild and wretched, cared tor 
by none. But there are also petted dogs, 
caressed and fed in luxurious homes. Our 
Lora’s association of dogs with children 
shows that He is referring to these house- 
hold pets, who have aright to be fed and 
kindly cared tor, bat whose rights begin 
only when the claims of the children have 
been satisfied. Here is ‘‘ an arrangement 
ot the kingdom of God expressed in tie 
terms of household economy” ( Weiss). 
This we believe to be the leading implica- 
tion of our Lord’s words; but we must 
aleo note the constant use in the Orient of 
the epithet “dog” as a term of religious 
contempt. In Palestine today Jews allude 
to Christians and Mohammedans, Chris- 
tians to Mohammedans and Jews, and 
Mohammedans to Jews and Christians, as 
dogs. And this contemptuous phraseology 
is sometimes interwoven with the most 
friendly expressions of neighborly regard. 
Jesus was using current phraseology, which 
ex pressed contempt ior the religion reterred 
to, but not the slightest personal supercil- 
iousness or contempt tor the person ad- 
dressed. The explanation given by Dr. 
E. P. Gould that Jesus did not use the term 
seriously, but with a kind of ironical con- 
tormity to a common sneer, seems to be far- 
fetched. Apart from this phrase there are 
two implications in our Lord’s statement : 
first, that to minister to Gentiles was not 
His vocation ; secondly, that the Gentiles’ 
turn surely should come, 


28. And [‘* But’’) she answered and 
said [“ saith’) unto him, Yes [* Yea’’], 
Lord : yet [‘‘ even ”] the dogs under the 
table eat of the children’s crumbs.—‘‘ A 
unique combination ot wit and faith.’”’ She 
understands all the implications of what 
Christ has said as well as the direct mean- 
ing. The time for the feeding ot dogs 
comes aiter the children’s dinner time, but 
it would be cruelty to drive the household 
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pets away from the scraps ot food which 
had intentionally or accidentally been 
ignored by the children. By this extension 
of our Lord’s figure of speech the woman 
precisely describes the condition that had 
brought the Saviour within her reach. She 
shows that she fully understands His sym- 
pathy and power, and apprehends also the 
facts that underlie the prevalent theological 
prejudices. 


We must make it plain that our Lord’s 
entire teaching and life were opposed to 
any narrow conception of the privileges of 
the Jewish race. 


IV. Christ's Blessing on the Gentile 
(Verses 29, 30).—29. And he said unto 
her, For this saying, go thy way; the 
devil [‘‘demon’”] is gone out of thy 
daughter. — Matthew records an exclam. 
ation of admiration: “‘O woman, great is 
thy faith.’’ It was the faith of the “ say- 
ing,” and not its wit, that appealed to the 
Saviour. 


30. And when she was come to [** And 
she went away unto”] her house, she 
(‘and ”] found the devil gone out, and 
ber daughter laid upon the bed [* the 
shbild laid upon the bed, and the demon 
gone out’’]. — Her faith had received its 
reward. 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


1. This journey of Jesus to the coast of Tyre 
and Sidon was probably due to the persecutions 
of the Jews. After his discourse on the bread of 
life, the day following the feeding of the five 
thousand, there was a great falling away from 
Him (John 6:66). That was the end of the 
period of His popularity. After that He did not 
tarry long in one place. His main work from 
that on was the instruction and training of His 
disciples. Hence He sought seclusion. 


2. We have another illustration of the dificulty 
Jesus had in obtaining rest and privacy. “ He 
could not be hid.” In like manner the multi- 
tude a little while before had followed Him to 
the other side of the lake when He went there 
with His disciples to rest a while. It is hard for 
a philanthropic heart to get away from the 
needs of the world. Love can scarcely take a 
vacation. Even in that western territory where 
Jesus had never been, this woman heard of 
Him, and knew about His power to heal. 


8. This Syrophenician woman stands particu- 
larly for ali the heathen women of the worid. 


She did not belong to the chosen people. As 


yet the gospel had not come to such. The min- 
istry of Jesus had been confined to the Jews. 
Her cry was the cry of the great Gentile world. 
And her faith is an illustration and proof of the 
Spiritual capacity of all peoples. The heathen 
women of the world are crying, out of their 
needs, for the gospel of Christ. 


4. The disciples of Jesus in thetr bearing 
toward this woman were quite like some Chris- 
tians now toward the heathen world. Her crying 
after Jesus annoyed the disciples, and they be- 
sought Him to send her away (Matt. 15 : 23). 
They had on another occasion rebuked mothers 
who brought their children to Jesus. (A differ- 
ent view is taken in our note on verse 26.) There 
are many who have no interest in giving the 
gospel to heathen people. They are annoyed by 
appeals to send missionaries to heathen lands. 
We may be sure that we are wrong when we 
want to send any one away from Christ. 


5. Jesus put the woman to a severe test for her 
own sake and for the sake of the worth of her ex: 
ample. Three discouragements He gave her: 
First, silence ; second, a reminder that she did 
not belong to the house of Israel; third, the 
seemingly cruel declaration that she belonged 
to a class who were reckoned as “dogs.” He 
was drawing out her faith to its full strength, as 
a@ teavher puts a pupil upon the hardest mental 
effort. Her faith was her glory, and her exam- 
ple of faith has been a permanent power in the 
world. 

6. This woman tllustrates the principle of im- 
portunity in prayer. Jesus gave two illustra- 
tions of persistency in prayer, namely, the par 
able of the importunate widow (Luke 18:17), 
and the friend at midnight (Lupe 11:58). So 
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this woman persisted, determined not to be 
denied. So Jacob wrestled until the breaking of 
the day. So Jesus himself went thriceto His 
place of prayer in Gethsemane (Matt. 26 : 86 44). 
We are not heard for our much speaking, but 
we may be heard for our earnest seeking. It is 
a false notion that we should ask God once and 
not repeat our request. We do not do that in 
the important interests of life when we ask of 
our fellow men. It is inconsistent with the con- 
ditions of success in all undertakings, that if we 
fail once we shall not try again. Why should 
we make one effort in prayer and then quit, 
when we make sometimes scores of efforts in 
other things before we succeed ? 





American Bible Society 
Ninetieth Annual Meeting 


The ninetieth annual meeting of the Aameri- 
can Bible Society was held in the Bible House, 
New York, May 10. The substance of the annual 
report is as follows: 

The debt has been paid, and a small balance 
is in hand with which to begin the new year. 

A member of the Board of Managers has pre- 
sented to the Society a valuable property in the 
city of Brooklyn, which, it is estimated, will 
yield a net income annually of $7,500. A legacy 
left to the Society thirty years ago by the Rt. 
Kev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the diocese of 
Massackusetts, with the proviso of a life inter- 
est for bis widow, has now been made available 
for the general purposes of the Society by her 
death. 

The total cash receipts have been $842 488, and 
the balance to the new year is $27,477. 

The total issues of the year,at home and 
abroad, amount to 2,236,755. Of these, 940 367 
were issued from the Bible House in New York, 
and 1,296,338 from the Society’s agencies abroad, 
being printed on mission presses in China, 
Japan, Siam, Syria and Turkey. These figures 
show an increase cver those of a year ago 
amounting to 405,659, and are the largest in the 
Society’s history. 

The total issues of the Society in ninety years 
amount to seventy eight million five hundred 
and nine thousand five hundred and twenty- 
nine (78,509,529) copies. 

The total number of local Bible societies shar- 





ing burdens and recognized as auxiliaries is 541, 

The Society is, first of all,a home missionary 
organization. [ts one great establishment for 
the printing of the Scriptures is in this country, 
The work of its auxiliaries is fundamentally a 
part of its own activities. This must be contin- 
ually realized. Through them it ministers to 
the immigrants, to the strangers in cities, and 
to many needy regions of the country. A 
very considerable proportion of the offerings 
taken in churches for the Bible Society is used 
in the work of its auxiliaries, and this has been 
one of tbe historic methods of ministering to 
the needs of the United States. 

It is also in co operation with the home mis- 
sionary activities of the Protestant churches, 
making grants of Scriptures in whole or in 
part to them. It sends out thousands and tens 
of thousands of Bibles for Sunday-schools on 
special rates to meet the needs of those who are 
unable to pay even the cost of the Bibles and 
Testaments which they use. It makes grants 
of pulpit Bibles to new churches in all parts of 
the land. Its gifts for the blind form a benefi- 
cence that cannot be estimated. It places in 
the hands of many interested wor«ers in vari- 
ous parts of the land Scriptures for “sale anid 
distribution ”’ to reach those who are unable to 
pay even the value of the books themselves, 
It has a special agency among the colored peo- 
ple of the South, and has under consideration 
plans for other such activities where the auxil- 
lary system has ceased io be effective. It sells 
its Scriptures without profit and simply for the 
benefit of the people. 

It could use a very much larger income for 
its domestic work alone, which is more needed 
than the churches as a whole begin to realize. 

The circalation is not get reported in full for 
all of the foreign agercies, but as reported 
shows the following: 


Mexico, 83,758 
South America (outside of Brazil), 45,900 
Brazil, 52,333 
Levant, 122,314 
Siam and Laos, 40,620 
Philippines, 107,901 
Korea, 98,498 
Japan, 280,594 
China, 537,304 


In lands where the Society has no established 
agencies its circulation, which is considerable, 
is accomplished through the help of mission 
ary workers and missionary supervision. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





THE FUNDAMENTALS AND THEIR CONTRASTS, 
The Quillian Lectures for 1905, delivered in 
the chapel of Emory College. By James M. 
Buckley, D. DL. Eaton & Mains: New York. 
Price, $1, net. 

When a person as eminent and prom- 
inent as the gifted editor of the great 
Official paper, the Christian Advocate ot 
New York, delivers a series of lectures in 
one of the chiet colleges of Southern Meth- 
odism, the volume containing them will 
receive the close attention of vast multi- 
tudes. The high expectation of the readers 
will sufter n«- disappointment. They will 
be gratified, edified, and fortified. The 
author accounts his task to be a clear state- 
ment of the fundamentals of religion 
(openly questioned of late in unexpected 
quarters), together with a sharp definition 
ot the alternatives, hoping that thus the 
toundations of religion in general and of 
Christianity in particular will be recog- 
mized and accepted by all properly con- 
stituted minds. 

The lectures, six in number, are devoted 
to the tollowing topics: ‘ Religions and 
Religion,’ ‘“*No God,’’ ‘*Many Gods or 
One,” “Inspiration and Revelation,’ 
**False and Distorted Forms of Chris- 
tianity,” ‘“‘Tbe Indestructibility of Chris- 
tianity.”’ Without depreciating the ex- 
cellent things in the other lectures — which 
treat of Atheism, Pantheism, Positivism, 
Agnosticism, Polytheism, Fetichism, Zo- 
roastrianism, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Shintoism, and other matters—it may 
safely be said that the fourth and fifth 
lectures contain the most iuteresting and 
valuable part of the volume. The distin- 
guished author’s views on Eddyism, Dow- 
ieism, Sandfordism, Mormonism, and the 
Oneida community, to say nothing of the 
Muggletonians, the Buchanites, the ftol- 
lowers of Joanna Southcote, and the 
many other false and distorted torms 
of Christianity scattered throughout the 
ages, will be read with close attention. He 
ways: ‘Mrs. Eddy contradicts natural 
science, common sense, universal experi- 
ence, and the teachings of the Scriptures. 
She has treated half truths as though they 
were the whole truth, and has inter- 
mingled with such halt truths errors of tact 
and religious and scientific untruths, the 
whole being adapted to infatuate the half 
educated and some of higher attainments 
who do not understand that her cures are 
explicable upon natura! principles.’ “* Had 
not Mrs. Eddy put forth her healing sys- 
tem as a religion, it would scarcely have 
been heard of, and she would merely be 
classed with quacks and charlatans ; and 
her religion would not have attracted much 
attention had she pot put it forth as a heal- 
ing system.” As to Sandford the aathor 
says: “ After much correspondence and a 
careful weighing of the facts, I have been 
forced to the conclusion that he is not 
irresponsible, and should be punished for 
his crimes, and that state supervision 
should intervene to protect minors and 
persons plainly dominated by unlawful 
methoda.’’ ‘ Dowie is merely one of the 
long list of talse apostles, dishonoring 
Christ’s name by his claims.’’ 

We have space to extract only a few sen- 
tences from the important chapter on “ In- 
spiration and Revelation,” but these tew 
contain the muin deliverances: ‘“ The 
method of revelation in the Bible is that of 
revelation in a limited period to particular 
persons, who shall preserve a record of 
their revelations, to be communicated to 
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all men and to serve asa permanent stand- 
ard of moral and religious truth.’’ ‘‘ The 
key to God’s method of communication to 
man is clearly set forth in a sentence in the 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘I speak after the 
manner of men, because of the infirmity of 
your flesh.’’’ ‘‘ Various portions of the 
Bible were written by men acted upon by 
that form of inspiration which is bestowed 
upon the devout of ali nations, stim- 
ulating the moral taculties and the 
emotions ; other parts were written, in obe- 
dience to inspired direction, by men who 
wrote under the influence solely of their 
natural faculties ; but vital revelations 
concerning the mind of God were so con 
trolled that no error affecting their sub 
stance could creep into the communication 
as made to mankind. The whole presents 
to the world God’s eternal truth with ‘ sub- 
stantial unity ’ and ‘ circumstantial varie- 
ty.” “That by some the Bible itself has 
been made a fetich, is evidence only that 
every instrument of knowledge or piety 
may be perverted to base or pernicious 
uses. He who understands that only those 
parts of the Old Testament which agree 
with the spirit and teachings of the New 
are binding upon the Christian, will not 
blindly surrender his judgment or fall into 
‘divers superstitionn.’’’ ‘' The indispen- 
sable and imperishable «contents of the 
Bible are its moral and spiritual teachings 
and its divine promises culminating ino 
assurance of immortal life.’ Which, of 
course, means that there is a more or less 
large, dispensable and perishable, or local 
and temporary, element in the Bible to be 
carefully distinguished by the godly judg- 
ment of the reader. Too many forget this, 
forget that only those parts of the New 
Testament which agree with what the Holy 
Spirit * writes on truly awakened hearts ”’ 
today are binding upon Cuaristians now, 
and hence, through a mistaken or craven 
tear of exercising the reason which God 
has given them tor directicn, fall into 
many pitiful and harmful superstitions. 

We heartily welcome these Quillian 
Lectures, and hope tor them a wide circula- 
tion through both the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches and in other denominations. 
They will promote the cause of truth and 
help the spread of that Christianity which, 
as the author says, “ will never perish 
trom the earth but spread throughout the 
world.” 

THE BoOoK OF THE REVELATION. By the Rev. 
C. Anderson Scott, M.A. A. U. Armstrong & 
Son : New York. Price, $1.25, net. 

One of the series of “ Practical Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament,’’ edited 
by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. As is fitting 
in a practical exposition, nearly hal! the 
book is occupied with the first three chap- 
ters, where most of the practical material 
is found. As for the rest, the author’s ex- 
position follows very closely in the beaten 
track, and throws little or no new light on 
the mysteries of this enigmatical, symbolic 
book, although the preface holds out such 
a hope and considers that we are able now 
“to read the book approximately as it was 
read by those to whom it was first ad- 
dressed.” ‘The author makes the chief, 
central section of the Apocalypse to consist 
ot chapters 6 16, which he calls the vision 
of judgment, “ the impending judgment of 
God upon mankind.’’ This judgment 
seems to the author to include the destruc. 
tion of Jerusalem (he considers the book 
written in the reign of Vespasian, about 
the year 70), the destruction of pagan 
Rome, and, if we understand him rightly, 
a long list of other similar “ maelstroms of 
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catastrophe’ down to the present day. 
“The final judgment is still to come.” 
“This drama of judgment,” he thinks, 
‘depicts tor us in the most impressive 
way the indubitable tuture — the continu- 
ous execution of the proclaimed will of 
God, that evil shall be destroyed, the pour- 
ing of the wrath of God upon all iniquity 
and sin.’”’ The book, he affirms, contains 
no chronology of the future. Any such 
treatment of it rests on a total misconcep- 
tion of the character of the figures and 
numerals used. The numbers are used in 
a purely conventional way, and describe 
not the duration of a period, but its char- 
acter. “ The hook is tull of symbolism 
which owed its meaning partly to ideas, 
partly to practices, many of which have 
long been forgotten.” But it is also tull of 
Christ, and this gives it its place in the 
heart of Christ’s disciples. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL SERMON. By Rev. Thomas 

A. Griffin, D. D. Troy, N.Y. Price, $1. 

This personal retrospect ot fifty years in 
the Troy Conterence was read before that 
body at its request, April 6, 1904, and has 
now been published, with very consider- 
able addenda — personal incidents, recol- 
lections, and experiences — ot a very lively 
and iateresting nature. It makes very 
profitable reading, an? contains some re- 
markable things well told. The author is 
able to say, among other memorable 
matters, that he has not been out of his 
pulpit one whole Sabbath from illness 
during the hali-century. A long, honor- 
able, usetul lite! We are giad to note 
that he has read ZIon’s HERALD for filty 
years. Thatot itselt is no small influence 
tor good. How precious the memories of 
such a period in the Christian ministry! 


THECHILD IN THE CHU'CH. Edited by Ho- 
ratio N. Ogaden, A.M. Jennings & Graham: 
Cincinnati. Price, 25 cents, net. 


A very convenient and beautiful little 
handbook to be put in the hands ot parents 
who present their children at the baptismal 
font, and then to be passed on to the bap- 
tized as they grow up. It has a certificate 
of baptism, the Catechism, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and many 
* other things which a Christian ought to 
know and believe to his soul’s health.” 


THE LAKE. By George Moore. D. Appleton & 
Co.: New York. Price, $1.60. 

It is an Irish lake that is meant (name 
not given), and the tale is of an Irish priest 
who falls in love with a young woman oft 
his parish, Rose . Leicester, and fivally 
gives up the priesthood on account otf it, 
though he does not marry the girl. Very 
long letters pass between them, she hav- 
ing formed a connection of some sort with 
an Englishman whe travels through Eu- 
rope and the East, and not caring very 
much for the priest whose life she has so 
powerfully affected. It is full of Irish 
local color, and has some fine descriptions 
of nature, but cannot be accounted of any 
special rank as a novel. 

THE GOLDEN GREYHOUND. A Novel. By 
Dwight Tilton. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. : 
Boston. Price, $1.50. 

A story of love, adventure, and mystery, 
with wireless telegraphy and all the 
modern improvements. The hero is a rich 
young New Yorker, who is so attracted by 
a lovely face as to follow its possessor, on 
the impulse of the moment, on board an 
Atlantic liner, called in the newspapers 
“The Golden Greyhound ”’ because of an 
unparalleled shipment of gold which she is 
carrying. This gold is the object of a 
deep-laid plot for its possession, and the 
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hero is able to aid materially in frustrating 

it, as well as to secure the hand of the fair 

ons whom he has followed. So all comes 
out well. 

THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS. By Charles H. 
Karrows. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

Mr. Barrows, now a successful lawyer, 
was formerly president of the Interna- 
tional Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Training School. Being asked by a 
pastor to take the young men’s class in 
Sunday-school, be determined to attempt 
the engraving upon the heart of the scholar 
of a picture of the Lord Jesus. So, with the 
Testament in each student’s hand, he tcok 
up the topic inductively, and the result is 
this volume. Such special themes are 
treated as: ‘* The Outward Appearance of 
the Saviour,’’ ** Growth and Education of 
Jesus,” “Intellectual Power of Jesus,’’ 
“ Emotional Life of Jesus,’ ‘* The Master’s 
Will.” There is nothing novel or startling 
in the truths presented. Most people will 
think it all the better for this, on such a 
subject. The book is broad and strong, 
helptul, stimulating, educating. It will aid 
the reader toa real zation of the matchless 
personality it depicts. 





Magazines 





—In the May Missionary Review of the 
World Mrs. William Butler, Bishop Tboburn, Dr. 
T. J. Scott, and Dr. Humphrey write on the Mets: 
odist Jubilee in India. Rev. James Lyou, one 
of our India Methodist missionaries, writes of 
that country under the title, ‘ ‘he Gibraltar of 
Paganism.” Mrs. Mary Gregg, another Metho- 
dist missionary of Muttra, writes of that so- 
called ‘‘ Sacred City.” Bishop Bashbford writes 
on ‘The Economic Significance of China’s 
Evangelization ;” and Geo, 8S. Miner, of Foo- 
chow, describes * Educational Worg in South 
China.” His picture and that of Bishop Joyce, 
together with the ‘special gift’’ day school 
teachers, 18 the frontispiece. So it is quite a 
Methodist number. (Funk & Wagnalis: New 
Yors.) 


— The May Scribner’s opens with some very 
Striking illustrations printed in tint, from pho- 
tographs, showing the vanishing Indian types 
amoug the tribes of the Southwest. The “ Rail- 
ways of Africa’ sre treated by Sir Percy 
Girouard, Senator Culverson of Texas writes 
of General Sam Houston. ‘A Corner of Nor. 
mandy” is described, also the ‘ Baths of 
Lucca ;” and there are several good stories. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New Yorg.) 


— The May number of the Homiletic Review, 
Which is indeed **the minister’s monthly,’’ bas 
for a frontispiece a fine picture of Dr. George A. 
Gordon, of Boston, who contributes a sernion 
culled * New Epochs in Life.” Other sermons 
are by President E. H. Hughes, Dr. Andrew 
Murray, Dr. Lindsay Parker, and Dr. Kerr 
Boyce Tupper. Prof. L. B. Paton, of Hartford, 
contributes a third article on * Critical Study of 
the Bible,” calling special atteation to the fact 
that the conclusions of the modern school are 
in the main conservative: “In the case of 
three-fourths of the Bible, criticism has demon- 
Strated the correctness of the traditional views 
and has placed them upoa a basis of certainty 
hitherto unknown.” “Zt has done more to 
establish the received faith of the church than 
to overthrow it.” “It denies nothing in the 
Bible itself, bat only churchly traditions in re- 
sard to the Bible.’ ‘ The denial of tradition is 
avery ditferent thing from the denial of Scrip- 
lure, although many good people constantly 
confuse the two.” “The resuits of criticism 
are wholly constructive,even when they run 
counter to cherished beliefs.” (Funk & Wag- 
halls: New York.) 


— St. Nicholas, though it carries no editoriai 
tame nowon its cover, continues to be very 
Well edited, and to cater admirably to its large 
lumber of young readers. Helen Nicolay con- 
Unues her * Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln ;” 
there is a serial story by Ralpb Henry Barbour, 
and a rollicking story by Capt. Harold Ham- 
mond, U. 8S A., about “Pinkey Perkins.” 
“Nature and Science for Young Folks” is as 
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good as ever, and there are plenty of pictures, 
both descriptive and amusing. (Century Co.: 
New York.) 


—— Inthe May World Today Coach Reid dis- 
cusses the “ Athletic Situation” with much 
moderation and good sense. Mr. ©. Arthur 
Williams tells ‘‘The Truth about the Senate.” 
The High Railroads of the World” are illus- 
trated by Eugene Parsons. Rolla Wells, the 
young mayor of St. Louis, describes St. Louis 
after the World’s Fair, and is himself well de- 
scribed by a prominent St. Louis Republican. 
There are many other valuable articles, as is 
customary with this wel)l-conducted periodical. 
(World Today Company: Chicago.) 


—— In Recreation for May we find an admi- 
rable tale of a traveled dog, called Pyx. There 
are, also, ‘'G impses of Newfoundland,” “ Pre- 
historic Animals of Alaska,’ “ California Trees 
and Birds,.’’and seventeen figures which fully 
explain tbe ‘Squaw Hitch,’ or how to make 
a pack that will stay on a horse. (William E. 
Annis: 23 West 24th St., New York.) 


— Current Literature for May is crowded, as 
in other months, with everything that is timely 
in ala’ge number of departments of life, in- 
cluding Religion, Science, Music, Literature, 
and Fiction. There is a story called “ The 
Child,” by Jeaa Richepin, and not alittle good 
humor, also recent poetry. (Current Literature 
Publishing Co. : 34 West 26th St., New York.) 


— The World's Work for May has tbree im- 
portant articles on “* Diseased Meat, the Danger 
and Remedy,” two others of great interest on 
“Saving Niagara Falls”? and a ‘ Personal 
Study of the Japanese Emperor,” and a very 
startling one on ‘* The $500 000,000 Traction Mer- 
ger”? in New York —a truly colossal fabric on 
franchises, which bodes ill for any honest mu- 
nicipal goveroment in the metropolitan city, 
and will mightily help the movement toward 
public ownership ot public utilities. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.: New York.) 


— The Chautauquan for May deals with 
‘Myths and Myth-Makers of the Mediterra- 
nean,”’ ** Recent Discoveries in Crete,” ‘* Greek 
Games,” ** Greek Coins,” “Old Roman Villas 
Excavated.” (Chautauqua Press: Chautau- 
qua, N. Y.) 


— The Critic for May makes its chief feature 
“The Literary Government of Great Britain,” 
by Walter Littlefield, with portraits. Elliott 
Flower treats, discriminatingly, '' Fiction and 
Reform.” H. W. Boynton furnishes ‘ Critical 
Studies’ of a few books. The letter of Helen 
Keller, written to the Association for the Blind 
and read at its recent meeting in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, is called “A Great Human Docu- 
ment,” and Mr. Clemens, who read it, said: 
‘* Nothing finer has been done by a young 
woman since Joan of Arc confuted the lawyers 
when she was on trial for her life.’’ It is, in- 
deed, a wonderful description of how a biind 
person feels. (Critic Co.: New York.) 


—lIn the Bookman for May the editor, Mr. 
Harry Thurston Peek, brings his wonderfully 
able and interesting history of the last 
‘Twenty Years »f the Republic” down to 
March, 1905, which we suppose is the end, and 
treats in this section (the 16th) of President 
Roosevelt in a remarkably well-balanced way, 
putting in the lights and shades of the portrait 
as very few have done. Other good articles 
are: “The French Roosevelt,” ‘ Bulwer- 
Lytton as a Husband,” and “The American 
Consular Service.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
Yor.) 


— The Bible Student and Teacher continues 
to stand strongly for the faith of the fathers, 
which is its mission. The number for May 
contains articles by the late Prof. W. H. Green 
on * The Use of ‘ Elohim’ and ‘ Jehovah’ in the 
Pentateuch;” by Dr. W. H. Bates on “The 
Bible’s Doctrine of its own Inspiration ;”’ and 
by Dr. T. McK. Stuart op “Scripture Dogma 
Essential to Christian Faith.” (American Bible 
League: 39 Bible House, New York.) 


—— The longest and most interesting article 
in the May Atlantic is on “Camping with 
President Koosevelt,’’ by John Burroughs. It 
is fifteen pages long, and will amply satisfy 
the warmest admirers of our chief executive. 
Charles J. Bullock writes on tbe ever-present 
subject of * Life Insurance and Speculation.” 
Golden Smith writes on Froude. “ Baedeker 
in the Making’ shows an immense amount of 
research. “The Critic and the Law” will 
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greatly interest the legal profession. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 


—— The principal article in the Arena for 
May is by the publisher, Albert Brandt, and is 
entitled, ‘‘Criminal Wealth versus Common 
Honesty.” It is about the Insurance scandals. 
The British Labor Party is well treated, also 
“The Value of an Immigrant,” by ex Con- 
gressmau Robert Baker. There is a good piece 
on * Democracy in Education, or the School 
City in Practical Operation.” (Albert Brandt: 
5 Park Square, Boston.) 


— Physical Culture for February has just 
been tent us. It contains a savage attack by 
the editor on Anthony Comstock, whom it 
calls *‘ King of the Prudes,” whu has been com- 
plaining, it seems, of this magazine for its too 
great exposures of the female fourm. Not hav- 
ing seen the previons numbers, we cannot 
judge in the case, but our sympathies are 
strongly with Mr. Comstock for his noble fight 
against filthiness and indecency of every kind. 
(Physical Culture Publishing Co.: Spotswood 
P.O.,N. J ) 


— Donahoe’s Magazine for Mag has a num- 
ber of pretty good stories and poems, The illus- 
trated articles are on ‘ Minozze and Mono- 
types,’”’ ‘Women of the Revolution,” “ With 
the Dancers of Vonegal,’” “ Catholic Royalties,” 
etc. (Donahoe’s Magazine Co.: Boston.) 


— The Records of the Past for April sketches 
“The Ruins of Epbesus,” ‘The Dolmen of 
Weris,” ‘The Pillager Indians,” and “ Augus- 
tus’ Altar of Peace.’’ (Records of the Past Ex- 
ploration Co.: Washington, D.C.) 


— Farming for May is crowded with good 
things, among them “Fighting the Orchard 
Parasites,” ‘‘ The Truth about Soil Inoculation,” 
“ Pure Milk,” “ The Aberdeen Angus, the Great 
Beef Producer,” a horniess breed of cattle. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co : New York.) 





Bread Dyspepsia 
The Digesting Element Left Out 





Bread dyspepsia is common. It aftects 
the bowels because white bread is nearly 
all starch, and starch is digested in the 
intestines, not in the stomach proper. 

Up under the shell of the wheat berry 
Nature has provided a curious deposit 
which is tarned into diastase when it is 
subjected to the saliva and to the pan- 
creatic juices in the human intestines. 

This diastase is absolutely necessary to 
digest starch and turn it into grape sugar, 
which is the next form; but that part of 
the wheat berry makes dark flour, and the 
modern miller cannot readily se]l dark 
flour, so nature’s valuable digester is 
thr-wn out, and the human system must 
bandle the starch as best it can, without 
the help that Nature intended. 

Small wonder that appendicitis, peri. 
tonitis, constipation, and all sorts of 
trouble exist when we go so contrary to 
Nature’s law. The food experts that per- 
fected Grape-Nuts Food, knowing these 
tacts, made use in their experiments of the 
entire wheat and barley, including all the 
parts, and subjected them to moisture and 
long continued warmth, which allows time 
and the proper conditions for developing 
the diastase, outside of the human body. 

In this way the starchy part is trans- 
formed into grape-sugar in a perfectly 
natural manner, without the use of chemi- 
cals or any outside ingredients. The little 
sparkling crystals of grape-sugar can be 
seen on the pieces of Grape Nuts. This 
iood, therefore, is naturally predigested, 
and its use in place of bread will quickly 
correct the troubles that have been brought 
about by the too free use oft starch in the 
tood, and that is very common in the 
human race to-day. 

The effect ot eating Grape- Nuts ten days 
or two weeks, and the discontinvance of 
ordinary white bread, is very marked. 
The user will gain rapidly in strength and 
physical and mental health. 

‘“* There’s a reason. ” 
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ot Canada. Dr. McCoy is somewhat of an 
incarnated expression of Shakespeare’s 
sapient observation : 


“ There isa tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 


He was the spokesman for the churches of 
Birmivgham in the welcome accorded to 
the General Conference. He used his op» 
portunity. Rev. Dr. Sparling, the Cana- 
dian fraternal delegate to the Southern 
Church, was present on that occasion, and 
heard Dr. McCoy’s eloquent periods, and in 
the fraternal greeting which he gave a few 
days later he paid a high tribute to Dr. 
McCoy’s platform abilities. And thus it 
came to pass that the Birmingham pastor 
was chosen for this honorable post by the 
episcopal board. Moral: Make the most 
ot every opportunity. 

The average speech of welcome on even 
great occasions is stale, flat and unprofit- 
able. Opportunity with its winged teet is 
allowed to escape. Dr. McCoy seized the 
fabulous creature by the forelock. We 
congratulate him on his wisdom and the 
high distinction that has come to him. 


Patent Medicines 


The Alxbama State Medical Society en- 
tered its protest with this Conference against 
the promiscuous insertion ot medical ad- 
vertisements in church papers, the frequent 
granting of testimonials by preachers to 
inferior remedies, and the publication of 
such statements in church organs. As this 
scribe sees things, too many of our splen- 
did church publications absolutely sully 
their high repute as periodicals by the 
character of advertisements that gain en- 
trance to their columns. Some testimoni- 
als and some advertisements a16 positively 
nauseating. And those of them that are 
not nauseating are ** back woodsy ” in tone, 
and are so evidently the progeny of illit- 
eracy a8 to diograce, in some measure at 
least, the church paper that iuserts them. 
A poor business it is for any high. class 
church paper or magazine to exploit any- 
thing that approximates charlatanry, and 
this approximation may be said of the 
great majority of such panaceas. 

It is a rare thing to see a patent medicine 
set forth that does not possess a talismanic 
virtue, from the forthwith cure of a head- 
ache to the sure cure of gangrenous cancer. 
And the testimonials granted by some oft 
the brethren of the cloth announce to all 
the world that they are the gullible of the 
gullibles. 

Doubtiess this General Conference will 
give thoughtiul heed to the protest of this 
high-toned body of men, the State Medical 
Society. 

Lay Helpers 


The decreas9 of local preachers in the 

» Southern Church has suggested to this body 
the wisdom of instituting a system.ot lay 
help similar to that in vogue in the British 
Wesleyan Church. These helpers would be 
under the direction of the quarterly contfer- 
ence and would receive their authority from 
that body. 
This strikes us as a very practical move. 
Lay help, under the direction of the quar- 
terly conierence, and duly authorized by 
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that body, would give dignity to all of the 
service thus rendered, and at the same time 
add dignity and effectiveness to the quar- 
terly conference, the sovereign body of the 
individual church. 


A Great Sunday school Genius 


The Southern Methodist Sunday school 
Department counts itself fortunate in hav- 
ing as superintendent of Training Work, 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Hamill. Heisa genius of 
the constructive order. A dreamer of 
dreams, he vaakes of the day a sequel to 
his highest thinking. He has given effi- 
ciency te the Sunday-school work of the 
entire Southern Church. So great is his 
aptitude tor this department of church 
activity that he has been called with fre- 
quency to the tar North to render service 
and impart inspiration. 

Dr. Hamill is an author of considerable 
note. His books dealing with his special 
line of work are accredited places of dis- 
tinction among all Sunday-.school profi- 
cients in the country. He is a man of 
classic tastes. His evangelistic and prac- 
tical make-up do not preclude Horace, 
ZEschylus, Dante, Browning. In his ad- 
dresses there is discernible a wide acquaint- 
ance with the great masters among the 
ancients and the moderns. 

Sbould he tire of the torrid rays of the 
Southern sun and sigh for cooler climes, 
he will find in Northern parallels an open 
door tor his fine abilities. Men who 
embody the rhythm of motion are of value 
every where. 


Restatement of Methodist Faith 


On Monday, May 14, the Conference took 
an initiatory step which we believe to be 
for the consummate advantage of Metho- 
dism throughout the world. It is an egress 
from old forms; itis an ingress into new- 
ness of utterance. We revere the past if 
we are at all appreciative of the heritage 
into which we havecome. No single man 
can say that the world ot development is 
exclusively his work. No single genera- 
tion can say that the wealth of govern- 
mental life, of education, of invention, of 
religion, is its exclusive product. We are 
the heirs of all the ages. For this we are 
profoundly grateful if we are true to our 
higher selves. But while we are apprecia- 
tive ot the past and revere the great and 
good souls who counted not their lives 
dear unto themselves in the perpetuation 
ot whatsoever things are pure, true, lovely, 
honest, just and of good report, yet we 
would not be unmindful of the duties 
which are incumbent upon us at this pres- 
ent hour and of the privileges which 
accrue to us because of our individuated, 
thinking, willing, iabiding selthood. The 
waves of the sea that dash upon the shores 
of Cape Cod in this year of our Lord are not 
dissimilar to, bat are identical with, the 
waves that dashed upon those coasts four 
thousand, twenty thousand years since. 
The particles of mica that make up the 
mighty Rocky Mountain range are not 
difterentiated from the particles of mica 
that made up that great range fifty centu- 
ries ago. But this is not true of man. He 
is progressive; he is synthetic; he is ana- 
lytic. He has tLe power to organize, to dis- 
integrate; and this power issues from his 
superiority to time, space, force, motion, 
matter. He is the universe in miniature. 
In man’s mind God has established an 
essential identity between the principles 
that underlie the ‘organized and unor- 
ganized world and man, the summation of 
God’s world. It is a pre-established har- 
mony. This divine provision makes of 
man’s life anything elee but a closed 
system. It utterly repudiates all mechan- 
ical conceptions of lite. It affirms the 
primacy of the thinking, willing, abiding 
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self. This Divine order and provision 
makes progress imperative for lite itsejt, 
If we are content to move in grooves, to 
make of life a routine, then we uncon. 
sviously cease to be individuated ang 
become automatic — an echo, not a voice- 
a machine, not a man; a semblance, not 9 
substance. We repudiate causality as an 
immanent mental principle underlying aj) 
activity of thought and action. The states. 
man, the ecclesiastic, the educator, who 
would revert continually to the past, ang 
make himself blind to the future, negatives 
the meaniug of the individual lite and the 
social body. He is the opposer of 4] 
progress. He is in the strictest sense an 
iconoclast, not a constructor. He assumes 
the attitude of a destructionist inasmuch 
as he repudiates the validity of the present 
and affirms his disbelief in thefuture. The 
brethren of the General Conference 4 
Birmingham are not willing to make them. 
selves utterly unphilosophic in the eyes of 
the world and utterly non-evangelica) 
through a disregard of the imperative cry 
for a living Christ. A sepultured Christ 
has no meaning for men. A risen, new, 
triumphant Christ conquers the world. 


Initial Step at Birmingham 


The General Conterence action of the 
Southern Church, in our judgment, is 
epochal in the history of world-wide Meth. 
odism. It is a step far in advance. [It is 
the setting of a pace for the Methodist 
world. Our Southern brethren have at sey- 
eral Conferences been ultra. conservative, 
They have shown some timidity in initiat. 
ing movements for which the opportunity 
was theirs. But they are, through the pro. 
gressive spirit shown in this action, placing 
themselves in the vanguard of the aggres- 
sive bodies of Protestantism. They have 
won honors tor themselves in this work ot 
initiation. On the ainth day of the session 


Theology, Vanderbilt University, intro. 
duced a resolution, seconied by Kev. Dr. 
W. R. Lambuth, senior missionary secre- 
tary, the purport oi which is that the pres- 
ent twenty: five Articles of Religion and 
John Wesley’s fifty. two Sermons and Notes 
on the New Testament, are not comprelen- 
sive, concise and definite enough tor present- 
day needs. The Articles of Religion, while 
sound in doctrine, are aimed in large mess- 
ure at the errors of the Papacy which were 
dominant at the time of their authorship. 
Mr. Wesley’s fifty-two Sermons and Notes 
on the New Testament do not represent us 
betore the world today as a great modern 
church. Dr. Tillett, in support of his resolu- 
tion, made a speech that elicited the keenest 
apprecigtion irom even those who were op- 
posed to it. Indeed, so cogent were his 
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arguments that no man on the floor of the 
Conference essayed to oppose him. In the 
midst of the confusion of his opponents a 
motion was made by one of the intimidated 
brethren that the Senior Bishop, A. W. 
wiison, be allowed the privilege of the 
door. |As a matter of courtesy it was 
granted, and then it was moved toat the 
entire episcopal college be invited to ex 
press themselves if they chose to do so. 
Bishop Wilson spoke, and in a speech of 
the most mastertul character completely 
swept the body «f the Conference from 
their moorings. Bishops Candlerand Hoss 
followed, revoicing the position of Bishop 
Wilson. These three Bishops regarded the 
whole movement as revolutionary, and 
Bishops Wilson and Hoss were so extreme 
in their statements as to say that many of 
the young men who graduated from our 
schools of theology do not know what they 
believe after their graduation. After the 
three Bishops had spoken, some brother 
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started the grand old hymn of George 
Keith, ** How firm a foundation,’’ and the 
tide of emotion rose high. For a time 
it seemed that emotionalism rather than 
sane thinking would carry the day. In 
the midst of the drama that was being 
enacted Bishop Hendrix was called for. 
He at once sought to reverse the onflow- 
ing tide. He insisted upon the insuffi 
ciency ot our doctrimmal statement for 
our present needs, and with a poise of 
mind and heart that was admirable from 
whatever angle contemplated, he withstood 
the tremendous effect created by Bishop 
Wilson’s address. Beyond peradventure 
he was the Bliicher of the day. For three 
days the dsbate waged. Upon the third 
day it came to a vote. No member of the 
Conterence could forecast the result. For 
the first time in the history of the General 
Conterence it was decided that the vote 
should be by orders. Some of the opposi- 
tion believed that it was a radical move. 
ment at the instance of a few college men 
and their friends, and that the laity of the 
General Conference would give little or no 
support toit. But with the casting of the 
individual votes in response to roll-call it 
was found that in both orders a decided 
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mejority favored a restatement. The vote 
was: For — Clerical, 83; laity, 69; total, 
152. Against — Clerical, 57 ; laity, 51; total, 
108. Majority for, 44. 

It is, of course, understood that this step 
is an initiation, nothing more. The resolu 
tion provides for the appointment ot a 
commission to confer with commissions 
appointed by other Metbodist bodies. The 
conclusion of these several commissions 
must then be submitted to the highest 
bodies of the various Methodisms and then 
to the Ecumenical Conference of Metho. 
dism. It is not an effort to ftractionalize 
Methodism, but the purpose is to respect 
and maintain the integrity of worldwide 
Methodism. [Our correspondent sends 
statements as to the significance of this 
great movement from representative mem- 
bers of the. General Conterence, forming a 
symposium which we hope to publish at 
an early date. — Editor Z1on’s HERALD.] 


The Time Limit 


It was a roseate expectation of many city 
pastors and promoters of institutional 
churches that the time limit would be 
removed at this session of the General 
Conterence. But this expectation did not 
materialize. The laymen of the Conter- 
ence seemed to have been in solid phalanx 
against the removal of the four year limit. 
When it was seen, in the course ot debate, 
that the limit could not be removed, a 
compromise was proposed in the extension 
to six years. But compromises were not 
the order of the day. Tbe limit of tour 
years was retained. 


Consolidation of Church Press 


The church publications occasioned a 
lively debate. Many of the members ot 
the Conference were pronounced tor the 
appointment of a commission whose power 
should be plenary in the work of consoli- 
dation. But the sentiment was too strong 
against such a progressive move at this 
time. "The newspaper brethren and their 
ambitious friends were too many for the 
consolidationists. Asa result, a resolution 
recommending that consolidation be 
effected among papers of contiguous terri- 
tory was passed. This will partially rem- 
edy the mistake that the Southern Metho- 
dists are making relative to their church 
press, and perhaps by the next General 
Conference something more than a recom- 
mendation will represent their action. If 
the Methodist Episcopal Church only 
supports ten official papers, it is folly for 
the Church South to attempt the publica- 
tion of seventeen papers. 


Ranking of Colleges 


Our brethren South have tound them- 
selves imposed on with some trequency 
by the indiscriminate use of the term 
college by schools conducted under the 
auspices of their church. Many of these 
schools bad no endowment whatever, their 
equipment inferior to the ordinary high 
school, and their teaching corps not in ex- 
cess of « country school. As a result, the 
term college had become meaning)ess in 
many instances. And this tarcical use of 
the term rebounded on the church under 
whose auspices it was conducted. A vote 
of this General Conference, however, puts 
the recognition of all schools within the 
province ot a General Board. This enact- 
ment is wise. 


Presiding Eldership Tenure 


The Conference did not touch the present 
law of the church relative to the tenure of 
presiding elders. The episcopal lieuten- 
ants may still hold office indefinitely in the 
Southern Church. Many of these sub- 
leaders prove themselves to be most effi- 
cient, but the elephantine tact remains that 
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the office with some men in every part of 
American Methodism is a sinecure and 
nothing more. And sometimes it is a ma- 
chine ! 


Correspondence School 


This General Conference took generous 
recognition of the Correspondence School 
which is an adjunct of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Courses of study are provided with 
an especial view of helping the men in the 
ministry who are not college alumni 
toward a consummation that in some 
measure, at least, will represent the ad- 
vantages of a college education. 


The Herald Exploited 


It was not at any time in the phantasma- 
goria of your correspondent’s dreams that 
he was to occupy, as your representative, 
the centre of the arena in this General Con- 
ference for even a fieeting moment. In the 
great debate on the restatement of Metho- 
dist taith the opposers of the resclution 
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were hard-pressed for argument. In. the 
midst of their ‘‘confusion worse con- 
founded,” one speaker, a delegate from the 
city ot Baltimore, evidently thought that 
he could bolster up his weakening cause 
by an appeal to some ot the vestiges of 
Southern feeling toward Boston, the centre 
of abolitionism, and also awaken what an- 
tagonism some ot the delegates might have 
against our genuinely great school on 
Beacon Hill. I give you his words. He 
advertised us as a paper most effectively: 


** No editor, so far as I know, has given a pro- 
nouncement in a lexding editorial upon this 
question, urging this General Conference to 
rewrite and restate our doctrinal standards. 
Not from the church has it come, but it has 
come from Vanderbilt University School of 
Theology; and it has come to us backed by 
none of the influences that have been back of 
the other memorials that have been of vital 
interest tothe church. But, sir, 1 call attention 
to this fact, that the organ of the propaganda 
of this revolutionary movement in our church, 
80 far as it has come to us at all, is the breezy 
sheet from Boston, ZION'S HERALD. Hereisa 
statement of it,and here we have the spirit of 
this whole movement, the spirit that says at the 
beginnirg of it toat the antiqaities are to be laid 
aside at last in the Southern Methodist Church, 
andthat a small minority of coaservatives, 
whom he calls mere traditionalists, have been 
left out of the General Conference on that ac: 
count. This paper from Boston is the organ 
representing the spirit and the idea of this 
revolutionary movement now taking possee- 
sion of the minds of this General Conference. 
There 18 a meaning in this article, which is 
signed ‘ Fraternitas,’ and yet in the body of the 
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article itspeaks of our system of doctrine. I 
do not know what that means. Do the sugges- 
tion, the detailed suggestion, and the particular 
knowledge of the situation in certxin Confer- 
ences — do these indicate that it has had its 
inspiration and authorshipin the very mem 
bership of this General Conference ?”’ 

How is that for exploitation? It was 
most assuredly the optical target of some 
eyes fora bit. The brother who made this 
speech did not know me, nor did he know 
that I was the HERALD representative. But 
a number of the brethren did, and 1 was the 
observed of some observers, at least for a 
brief period. A prominent connectional offi 
cer said to me today : ** Yourcoming to this 
General Conference as the HERALD repre- 
sentative has brought the HERALD prowi- 
nently before our church, and I shall be 
much surprised if your subscription list is 
not increased in this part of the country.” 


Courtesies Shown 


Every conceivable courtesy has been 
shown to your correspondent. Indeed, the 





brethren have received me perhaps more 
cordially than if I had 
been one of their own 
number. Many friendships 
have been formed, from 
which we anticipate an 
unalloyed felicity in the 
days that are tocome. As 
a university alumnus I 
have found a cordial nexus 
between the university 
men oft this body and my- 
self. 


A Great Advance 


The Conference voted to 
allow young men of the 
ehurch sustaining Confer- 
ence relations to attend 
any school in this country 
orin Europe, and in so 
doing retain their Conter- 
ence relations. This is a 
great advance. It holds 
the young minister of the 
South to his Conterence, no 
matter it he is in Berlin, 
or Oxtord, or Roms. It 
will be strange reading in 
a Metbodist Annual Con- 
ference proceedings : ** Lett 
without appointment to 
attend Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Englanv, or Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 
Mass.” The argument was 
made by Chancellor Smith 
of the Randolph Macon 
System that the young preachers of 
the South should not be required to sever 
their Conterence relations if they chose to 
go to Columbia University or Heidelberg. 


Herald in High Repute 


Professor 


One of the greatest of Southern educators 
said to me today: ‘*‘ Almost everybody is 
quoting ZIon’s HERALD in the Contfer- 
ence.’’ 

New Bishops 


Rev. Dr. John J. Tigert, editor of the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, as predicted 
in the HERALD, was the most popular 
candidate tur the bishopric. He received a 
large majority on the first ballot, much to 
the delight ot the Conference. Bishop 
Tigert is too well known in the North for 
any extended mention. Asa thinker he is 
of unusual strength. He has written a 
number of books of great value, among 
them being *‘ A VUonstitutional History of 
American Episcopal Methodism,’ ‘‘ Sys. 
tematic Theology,’ *‘ Theology and Phi- 
losophy.”’ Bishop Tigert is suid by his 
friends to be a most brother), u an, and 
great things are expected of iw in the 
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episcopal office. Your correspondent has 
received from him marked courtesies dur- 
ing this Conference session. Bishop Tigert 
is a resident of Nashville, Tenn. 

Elected to the assistant missionary sec- 
retaryship four years ago, Dr. Seth Ward 
won for himself golden opinions. 'Through 
out the church he awakened a great mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. His friends saw in 
him latent qualities which, in their judg- 
ment, gave him peculiar fitness for the 
bishopric. But greater strength was shown 
in his candidacy when the balloting began 
than many suspected. He rapidly grew in 
favor, and on the third ballot was elected. 
Bishop Ward isa mancf winsome charac- 
ter, and will magnify the great office to 
which he has been called. 

For eleven ballots the Conference en- 
deavored to choose the third Bishop. Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Kilgo on one ballot came within 
nine votes of election, while Dr. Collins 
Denny was a close second. Dr. Kilgo is 
the able president of Trinity College, North 
Carolina, and Dr. Denny is the professor of 


DR. CULLIN3S DENNY 
of Philosophy in Vanderbilt University 


philosophy in Vanderbilt University. The 
great abilities of both of these men are 
ackuowledged, but, after a succession of 
ballote, never before equaled in a General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the delegates decided to 
concentrate on other candidates. Rev. Dr. 
W. F. McMurry, pastor ot Centenary 
Church, St. Louis, and Rev. Dr. James 
Atkins, Sunday-schowl editor, were the 
accepted candidates. Dr. McMurry polled 
a very strong vote the first ballot after 
the break, but on the second ballot of 
the break, and the twelith ballot of 
the Conterence, Rev. Dr. James Atkins 
received a mejority of the votes, and 
was declared elected. The friends of the 
new Bishop were too pent up for restraint, 
and tor a relief they gave vent to lusty 
cheers. It was a scene of great dramatic 
setting. Bishop Atkins is a man of striking 
personality. He is fraternity in flesh and 
blood. He draws you in the most irresist- 
ible fashion. His iriends speak in terms 
concerning him that almost impoverish 
the language. He has shown to your 





representative courtesies that shall not be 
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forgotten. He will illuminate the large 
sphere in which, under the most unusua) 
circumstances, the church has placed him, 
To be elected Bishop of a great church like 
the Southern Church, aiter eleven ballots 
have been cast for other candidates, is . 
distinct honor. 

A service has been done for American 
Methodism in the election of Bishops 
Tigert, Ward, and Atkins. They are men 
of high souledness, brotherly, progressive, 
lovers of God and of their fellowiaen. 





A General Conference Kaleidoscope 
REFORMS 


This Conference has wrought some re. 
forms that have clamored for existence tor 
years past. I do not deem it wise to go 
into details, but a brother of high standing, 
one of the most prominent legislators in 
this body, remarked to me yesterday: 
“Thank God tor the dawning of this day 
in Southern Methodism! Some things are 
being adjusted now that for years have 
been a reproach to the church.’”’ Another 
brother of high repute exclaimed in my 
presence and that of others: “* When the 
righteous rule the people rejoice.” The 
blood of Luther, Zwingli, Huss, Knox, 
Wesley, healthily flows in the veins and 
arteries of this great Methodist family. 


UNIVERSITY LEADERSHIP 


One feature is patent to the eye of the cas- 
ual observer in this General Conference, 
and thatis the remarkable power wielded 
by the men who represent the most intel- 
lectual lite of the Southern Church ; and 
these men of intellectual effeciiveness are 
men of the highest moral and spiritual 
quality. They wink at no midnight con- 
spiracies, and they are accessories to no 
movement that has in it a preponderance ot 
the individual man. They see human kind 
as awhole. They do not break the race up 
into trifling bits. With Mr. Emerson they 
see that detachments, particulars, are ugly, 
but that unity, completeness, is beautitul 
They are cosmic men. The whole with 
them is ygrea:er than the sum of its parts. 
They have befure them always the exalta- 
tion of all men, and this high ideal is at- 
tended by the manifest tavor of God. 


EDITOR OF THE CONNECTIONAL ADVOOATEB 


Dr. G. B. Winton was re-elected editor 
ot the Christian Advocate, Nashville. 
Dr. Winton has been true to his trust dur- 
ing the past quadrepnium. He is a Chris- 
tian of the puretype. He is a gentle. man. 
He could not be induced by the wealth of 
Cicesus to put his foot ruthlessly on a 
worm. He dces not impress you in per- 
sonal contact as a wielder of the battle. axe, 
but rather as a gentle and considerate 
friend. He would have filled tar more 
acceptably the office of Canon Farrar, 
chaplain to the Queen, than the office of 
John Knox in the dark days ot English his- 
tory. And he has friends by the muititude. 
Your represeatative is indebted tu Dr. 
Winton for many kirdnesses. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EDITOR 


With the election ot Dr. Atkins to the 
bishopric a Sunday school editor of un- 
tried hand had to be elected. Rey. Dr. H. M. 
Hamill, superintendent of Sunday. school 
Training for Teachers, was the most widely 
mentioned. He hus been a great success it 
that department, and throughout the entire 
church has made tor himself many friends. 
But to this casual observer, behold a mir- 
acle! On the second ballot Rev. Dr. G. B. 
Chappell, pastor of McKendree Church, 
is possessed of superior literary powers. 
Nashville, Tenn., was elected. Dr. Chappell 
He is an alumnus of Vanderbilt Univer- 
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sity, and one of its most ardent champions. 
He will make good! in gthat responsible 
post. 


MISSIONARY SECRETARY 


No opposition was offered to the re elec- 

n of Rev. Dr. W. R. Lambuth to the 

lice of missionary secretary. Dr. Lam- 

th is, perhaps, the most cosmopolitan 
man who ever filled this great position in 
the Southern Methodist Church. His 
father was a missionary for many years in 
Japapv, and Dr. Lambuth was born in 
Nippon. He has given several years of his 
liie to missionary service in the Sunrise 
Empire. 


CHURCH EXTENSION SECRETARY 


Perhaps the most capable man in all 
Southern Methodism was chosen for this 
work. Rev. Dr. W. F. McMurry, pastor ot 
Centenary Church, St. Louis, was elected on 
the first ballot. Dr. McMurry is a marvel 
ous success as a down- 
town city pastor. One of 
his parishioners said to me 
a tew days since: ‘ Heisa 
perfect genius in handling 
church problems. As a 
Church Extension secreta- 
ry his success would be 
striking.”’ 

SECRETARY EDUCATION 


The present incumbent, 
Rey. Dr. J. D. Hammond, 
was re elected. His service 
has been faithtul and he is 
a gentleman of the finest 
stamp. Rev. Dr. John M. 
Mocre, pastor First Church, 
South, Dallas, Tex, re- 
ceived a very nice compli- 
mentary vote. Dr. Moore 
is an alumnus of Yale 
University and is an en- 
thusiast on educational 
lines, 


EPWORTH LEAGUE SECRE- 
TARY AND EDITOR 
Rev. Dr. H. M. DuBose 
was re-elected. His serv- 
ice, has been so conspicu- 
ously successiul that no 


one else was considered 
for this work. 


BOOK AGENTS 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Lamar and 
Mr. D. M. Smith were re- 
elected. 


TWO GREAT SUNDAY-«SCHOOL LAYMEN 


Mr. Jonn R. Pepper, « leading business 
Man, indeed a great captain of industry in 
the city ot Memphis, Tenon., has a unique 
distinction. A few days ago the Sunday- 
school ot whichJhe is the superintendent, 
the First Methodist Church, South, cele- 
brated the twenty-sixth anniversary otihis 
Supsrintendency. This service is a con- 
tinuous service ; it has init no break. Mr. 
Pepper was presented with a beautiiul 
solid silver service as a toxen of apprecia- 
tion by his many Sunday-school iriends, 
As,a factor in this General Conterence 
Mr. Pepper, perhaps, stands near the head 
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of the lay body. His influence is not 
limited. His word is most highly regarded 
by the clerical members, and when he 
speaks every member of the body is at- 
tentive. He is a distinct honor to the 
Southern Methodist Church. He is the 
author of several books of fine repute 
among Sunday-school workers every- 
where. His school in Memphis numbers 
1,200 

If you have ever intersected the path of 
that big-souled Methodist, Mr. E. G. Mose- 
ley, it will be a part of your remembrances. 
He is a brother indeed. The shake of his 
hand stays with you long aiter you have 
left him, and his big cheery voice has in it 
a@ resonance that carries it scross States. 
This writer knows something ot the carry- 
ing quality of E. G. Moseley. He isin our 
heart to stay. As a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent he is a marvel, dynamic in his en- 
ergier, ard as a result his Sunday-school is a 
great success, numbering perhaps 800, in a 
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city of 20,000 people, with a half-dozen other 
Methodist schools in the city. As a mem- 
ber of the General Conference this great- 
hearted, energetic Virginian is a valuable 
worker. 


SOME GOOD STORIES 


What would the Methodist preacher be 
without his fund of stories? One of the 
charming features of a large Methodist 
gathering is the merriment that issues from 
flashes of wit in the pulpit or social con- 
verse. 


Bishop Fitzgerald told this: ‘* When I 
was a young man I preached frequently to 
the negroes of our community. They 
seemed tolike me. Oneday after having 
done my best for my colored friends their 
own pastor arose and said: ‘ Bredderen 
avd sisters: We is sho had de Gospel 
dispensed wit today. Ot all de preachers 
dat I’se eber herd, our brudder beat ’em 
all. Heam shorely a soundin’ brass and a 
tinklin’ cymbal.’ ”' 

Rev. Dr. Waters, fraternal delegate from 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America, said that upon one occasion a 
triend of hia tainted in a cojored Baptist 
church. Some one rushed for a glass of 
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water, and a friend exclaimed, “ Sprinkle 
the water in his face!’’ A Baptist brother 
rose upand in solemn tones declared: ‘* No, 
sah! dere won’t be anybody sprinkled in 
dis church. He can die fust.”’ 


Ot all the Bishops of the Southern 
Church, no one is more dearly beloved 
than Bishop Fitzgerald. For several years 
be bas been superannuated, bat the affec- 
tion of the church in nowise wanes for 
him. A tew days ago he was introduced 
by Bishop Candler to the Conference. The 
Bishop had been ill for some weeks prior 
to the Conterence, and was very feeble the 
day that he was in attendance. Address- 
ing the Conference he said : ‘1 teel like the 
man out West who was asked to speak to 
the toast ‘ Literature.’ Somewhat embar- 
rassed, he arose and said, ‘Shakespeare 
was a great man of literature, but he is 
gone; Milton was a great man of litera- 
ture, but he is gone; and—and I’m not 
teeling very well myselt.’” 





The Boston & Maine Guide to 


The Seashore, River and Mountain 
Resorts of New England Sent 
Free to any Address 


Vacation days are close at hand! Already 
those sportsmen who seek solace and enjoy- 
ment in the pleasures of angling have jour- 
neyed to their rendezvous; while the thousands 
of other vacationists who find delight in the 
fresh breezes of the sea shore or the pure moun- 
tain air, are planning and preparing for their 
aopual rest. There is an easy way to do it! 
The Boston & Maine RaiJroad has carefally 
made a selection of resorts and compiled the 
information in a beatiful booklet of 80 pages, 
containing over thirty half tone reproductions 
cf typica) vacation scenes, enclosed in an artis- 
tic cover. On ithe inside of the cover isa de- 
lightful half tone reproduction of the residence 
of Denman Thompson, of Old Homestead fame, 
The book contains a list of some 2.000 resorts all 
told, the hotels end boarding houees at tLe prin- 
cipal northern resorts, their accommodations, 
rates per day, per week, etc. ; also some choice 
descriptive reading regarding the mountains, 
seasbore and inland resurts, and a large folded 
map of the Boston & Maine Railroad and con- 
nections. This booklet is indispensable to the 
tourist or vacationist whois planning a sum- 
mer outing. it wil) be mailed free by the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, to any adress, 
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Cancer, Tumor, Piles, Catarrh, Ulcer 
and Skin Diseases 


Successfally cured by a combination of Medi- 
cated Oils. Thousands of persons come or send 
to Dr. Bye, of Kansas City, Mo., for this wonder- 
ful Oll. Many cases are treate1 at home with- 
out the aid of a physician. Persons afflicted 
should write for illustrated book showing the 
various diseases before and after treatment. 
Physicians endorse this mild method of treat- 
ment. Call or address DR. BYE, corner 9th and 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


Serving by Self-Denial 





Sunday, June 3 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


May 28. Better maimed than lost. Matt, 4: 
20, 30. 

May 29. Yielding the small to save the great. 
Rom. 14: 1521. 

May 30, The gospel claim on its beneficiaries, 
1lcor. 8: 10 138. 

May 31. The one cause forglory. Gal, 6: 14. 

June 1. Iguoring the lower desires. Rom. 
3: 14, 

June 2. Moved by vo danger. Acts 20: 24 

June 3, 


Topic — Serving by Self-Denial, Rom. 
15:13, 


The deepest thought of conversion is that 
of being wheeled into a new orbit, charg. 
ing the centre of lite’s system trom self to 
God. Let Him be the ceutral Source ot 
heat, light, force, life, around which the 
soul revolves, and chaos is supplanted by 
the cosmos. No longer are there contusion 
and misery, but beautiful order and sweet 
peace. Trusting self fully to God, there is 
leisure for selt-sacrificing toil in behalt of 
others. Duringthe days of the Common. 
wealth in England, Rev. John Howe, a 
chaplain in Cromwell’s army, was ire 
quently appealed to for protection by men 
ot all parties. So broad were his sympa. 
thies, so humane his instinct, that he 
never withheld bis influence on account ot 
difterence in religious beliefs, One day the 
Protector said to him: ‘Mr. Howe, you 
have asked tavors for everybody except 
yourself. Pray, when does your turn 
come?’ To this he replied: ‘My turn, 
my Lord Protector, is always come when I 
can serve another.” 


The Magic Flower 


Two young princes were twins. Being of the 
same age, it was difficult to determine which 
one should succeed to the throre. Soone day 
they went to a wise magician and asked him 
which one ought to take the father’s throne at 
his death: ‘‘He who is most wortby,’” replied 
the magician. ‘ But bow shall we find out who 
is most worthy ?’’ “He who wears the magic 
flower which grows in the enchanted forest, 
shall be found most worthy,” saidhe. Then 
the brothers started on a journey through the 
enchanted forest, until they actnally found the 
magic flower. However, as it grew in sucha 
dangerous piace Carime! declined to reach for 
it, but Florimel clambered down among the 
rocks, and, at peril of his life, plucked the 
flower. With it, what should he do with the 
coveted prize? Since the flower ip hand was 
but typical of the flower within, you will not be 
surprised that be handed it to his brothe* for 
the name of that flower was U nselfishness, 


A Bouquet 
* The evergreen of an unfaltering trust in 


2. Desire to be like Him who took upon 
Himself the form of a servant. 


8. Self forgetfulness and sympatbetic inter- 
- in the needy, must be in evidence on all 
sides. 


4. Love, genuine love, for people; this sug 
gests the rose in its many varieties, fragrant, 
attractive, winsome, 


5. The pure white lily of a spotless life will 
ive its own peculiar charm, and point toa 
airer clime. 


The Acme 


How to conquer self for the sake of serving 
those from whom we naturally shrink, is tola 
most effectively by Lowell. One night a 
stranger came to Yussouf’s tent, begging food 
and refuge. He took the stranger in, notwith- 
standing his instinctive forebodings. Minister- 
ing to his needs, the morning came, when he 
gave him gold and bis swifiest hurse to speed 
him in his flight. 
come by this unmerited se) vice that he fell on 
his knees and confessed to Yutsouf that be was 
the slayer of Yussouf’s son. This called for 
still further crucifixion of the natural man. 
But he was equal to the emergency. 


“*Take thrice the gold,’ said Yussouf, ‘ for, 
with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 
My one black thought shall ride awey from 
me.’ ”’ 


Norwich, Conn. 


The stranger was 80 Over. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE 


Central District 


Lisbon. — Rev. A. B. McAlister, the new pas- 
tor of this church, has been cordially received, 
altbough much disappointment was felt over 
the removal of Rev. U. C. Abbott to another 
charge. As the parsonage bad been rented, an- 
other house was found to terve as a home for 
the pastor. The church has been greatly helped 
by the revival of last winter, and the conse- 
quent addition of a number of active young 
people to the working force of the church. A 
short time before the Annual Conference, an 
Epworth League was Organized with 25 mem- 
bers. The Ladies’ Aid Society is a great help in 
this church. 

Lisbon Falis.— There is rejoicing here over 
the return of Rev. J. C. Prince as pastor. The 
various departments of church work are in an 
encouraging condition. Recently, 35 have been 
received on probation. Joshua Taylor, who 
died last February, was long a most active 
member of this church, and 1s greatly missed. 
The Junior League has a membership of 55, 
having added 13 new members during the last 
quarter. Tne Ladies’ Aid raised $112 during the 
last year. The new Hymnals have been put in 
the vburch. 


Long Island. — Here also there is joy over the 
return for another year of the pastor. A short 
time before Conference, it looked as though the 
pastor, Rev. Felix Powell, would be compelled 
to give up work, or at least seek a change of 
climate ; but a little rest worked such improve- 
meat in his health that he decided to yield to 
the demand for his return. A constant revival 
spirit prevails in all the services of the church. 
The preaching service is now held in the fore. 
noon of Sunday, and a prayer-meeting in the 
evening. Mrs. Powell has gone oa a visit to 
her parents in New Jersey. 


CONFERENCE 


Portiand, Congress &.— And here is another 
church where the pastor’s return occasions 
rejoicing. A reception, informal and hearty, 
was given Rev. ©. H. Priddy and wife at the 
parsonage the week after Conference. The 
large attendance on a stormy evening testified 
to the high appreciation in which both the 
pastor and his wite are held. The success, both 
spiritual and financial, of the past year is good 
ground for joy in this church, 


South Paris, — This church also would listen 
to nothing but the return of the pastor and his 
wife, who had so acceptably served them for 
two years. The esteem in which the pastor, 
Rev. H. A. Clifford, is held in the town is shown 
by his election as superintendent of schools. 
The town may be sure that it will be well 
served, as Mr. Clifford has served in the same 
capacity in several other towns, and is weil 
qualified in every way. 


Norway. — Here is yet another church that 
has just what it wants in the return of the 
pastor. When Rev. C. A. Brooks and wife re 
turned from Conference, they found the par- 
sonage in possession of a happy company wait- 
ing to welcome them back; then in a dayor 
two they gave them a more formal welcome, 
and pounded them at the vestry ; and when the 
quarterly conference came increased the pas- 
tor’s salary. The revival spirit continues in 
this church, and already since Conference sey 
eral have started in the Christian life. The 
pastor’s two sons, Dalpbon and Elwood, enter 
the ministry this spring. The former has be- 
come pastor at North St., Gorham, the latter 
at Alfred. Elwood graduates from Bates in 
June. In his other son, Paul, the pastor hasa 
rival in the affections of the people of Norway ; 
be has already become the centre of attraction 
for the home and the church, 


Empire Grove Camp meeting.—The camp- 
meeting at Kast Poland will be held Aug. 16 27, 
holding over the last two Sundays of the 
month. sev. Bowley Giesn, who has be n 80 
successful as an evangelist since he entered tbe 
field last fall, and who was present at the 
camp meeting 'ast year, has been engaged to 
assist in the meetings this year. Let all the 
pastors and people who can pian to be present 
and aesist in making the services a@ season of 
rich blessing. Don’t forget the dates, Aug. 16- 
27. Write to Wm. R. Swap, East Poland, for 
information concarning cottages. 
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Personal. — Rev. Francis Grovenor is suppiy. 
ing Kast North Yarmouth till June 0, when 
Rev. Joseph Stopford, a student from Boston 
University School of Theology, will take the 
charge. 

Rev. J. &. Joscelyn, a brother of Rev. KR. N. 
Joscelyn, of Biddeford, has been appointed pas- 
tor at West Durham and Pownai C F. Pp, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCR 


Dover District 


Lawrence, Garden St. — Presiding Elder San- 
derson recently received from Bishop Hamij- 
ton this announcement: “I have transferreg 
Dr. W. H. Rider, of Westlake Methodist Epis. 
copal Church, Los Angeles, to New Hampshire 
Conference, and stationed him at Garden 8st, 
Church, Lawrence. He is a strong man in his 
prime, and I believe will be a valuabie acquisi- 
tion to your Coaference.’”’ Doubtless Garden 
St. Church rejoiced at the reception of this epis- 
copal order assuring a pastor once more. A 
warm welcome will probably have been given 
this new brother and minister ere this writing 
shall be in type. All will heartily say God. 
speed to both Dr. Rider and the church he isto 
serve. 


Haverhill, Grace Church. —The consolida- 
tion voted by the three quarterly conferences in 
the last quarter of the past year is now becom- 
ing pleasing history. The united groups make 
@ generous congregation at Grace Church. 
Soon all will rejoice in the one church name. 
Unity is being graciously assured. The Kp- 
worth Leagues also are now one. Henry A. 
Wells, formerly of the First Church League, is 
president of the chapter. Secretary Oliver is 
expected for due installation of the chapter 
officers on Sunday, May 20 Dr. Baketel was to 
be at Grace Church, May 13, to present the Sun- 
day School Union and tract interests io the 





SHE QUIT 
But it Was a Hard Pull 





It is hard to believe that coffee will put a 
person in such a condition as it did a 
woman of Apple Creek, O. She tells her 
own story: 

“IT did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and trequently said 1 liked it so 
well I would not quit drinking it even il it 
took my life, but I was a miserable sufferer 
trom heart trouble and nervous prostration 
for four years. 

**T was scarceiy able to be around at all. 
Had no energy and did not care tor any- 
thing. Was emaciated and had a constant 
pain around my heart until I thought I 
could not endure it. For »aonths I never 
went to bed expecting to get up in the 
morning. I felt as though I was liable to 
die any time during the night. 

‘*Frequently I had nervous chills, and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset me 
terribly. I was gradually getting worse, 
until fiaally one day it came over me, and 
I asked myself, what is the use of heing 
sick al] the time and buying medicine 80 
that I could indulge myselt in coffee? 

**So I thought I would see if I could quit 
drinking coftee, and got some Postum Food 
Coftee to help me quit. I made it strictly 
according to directions, and I want to tell 
you, that change was the greatest step in 
my life. It was easy to quit coffee, because 
I had the Postum, which I like better tha? 
I liked the old coffee. One by one the old 
troubles left, until now I am in splendid 
health, nerves steady, heart all right, and 
the pain all gone. Never have any more 
nervous chills, don’t take any medicine, 
can do all my housework, and have done 4 
great deal beside. 

“My sister in law, who visited me this 
summer, hed been an invalid for some 
time, much as I wae. I[ got her to quil cof- 
fee and drink Postum. She gained “ve 
pounds in three weeks, and I never 54” 
such a change in anyone’s health.” 

** There’s # reason.” 
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morning and to preach for Rev. H. 1. Deetz in 
the evening. May 6, an offering of $56 was 
made for San Francisco sufferers. From the 
peginning at Grace, 8. A. Dow, one of the faith- 
fu] members, has served as organist. His ex- 
cellent service continues. Roy Allen of the 
First Church membership has been engaged as 
atenor. Heis also to conduct a half hour serv- 
ice of cong at Sunday evening worship. Sun- 
day evening preaching will have place in ac- 
egord with @ unanimous vote of the quarterly 
conference. Ross Allen, also of First Church 
and father of the above named tenor, bas been 
made leader of song in the prayer-meetings. The 
Sunday school that was a strong feature of the 
Third Church work is to be continued. There 
jisalso @ Sunday service at 6 P. M., and a class- 
meeting Tuesday evenings. The faithful serv- 
ice of Joseph Marshall and family will be pro 
longe lin these assemblies at the Third Church 
bourse. Dr. Sanderson is solicitous that Mr. 
Deetz sball have the co-operation and help of 
an efficient deaconess in the multifarious work 
of this year. ‘*‘A great and effectual door is 
opened.” 


Merrimacport, — Rev. A. M. Shattuck is still 
the preacher here. Heisa busy man. Studies 
inthe course at the School of Theology were 
broben by the week at Conference and by the 
somewhat unsettled week that followed. But 
pressure of study does not prevent pastoral 
diligence and activity. The people weicomed 
him and hig helpful wife for the third year with 
a vigorous yet generous ** pounding.” Tue new 
Hymnal has been introduced, ard is greatly 
enjoyed. Sunday evening, April 29, Mr. Ham, 
representative of the Anti-Saloon League, gave 
aforceful address and secured several good 
subscriptions for the cause. May 6, $ was 
offered for the Church Extension Emergency 
Fund. The new Sunday school librarian, one 
of the young women of the school, energetically 
moved for @ new DOOK-case, and succeeded in 
selling enough of the Larkin soaps to assure 
the desired case as a premium. Well doue! 
The Standard Bearers are busy, and tne King’s 
Heralds have signalizs.i the new year by order- 
ing ten copies of the Children’s Missionary 
Friend for the current year. At Conference 
Rey. M. f. Cilley, at his own request, was placed 
on the list of superannuates. With Mrs. Cilley 
he is now at his home in Merrimacport. Their 
presence at church and among the people is a 
Senediction, Mrs, Cilley has taken a ciass in 
the Sunday-school, coming to the work just as 


& special need appeared. 


Exeter, — The appointment of sRev. ";R. H. 
Huse has been welcomed by Exeter people. 
Saturday evening, ,May 5,, a rece; tion_was 
given the new. preacher and his;,mother._ Mr. 
W. A. Littlefield gave direction to a simple yet 
very pleasing program, light refreshments 
Were served, and an hour of delightful fellow- 
ship followed. A large number of townspeople 
Were present, inclusive of the ministers of the 
other Exeter cburches. These were duly pre- 
sented to Mr. Huse and to his mother. The year 
opens well. Expectancy of good things com- 
lug has been awakened. 








Raymond. — Rev. W. H. Leith was warmly 
Welcomed to this charge for another year. A 
Teception was tendered him at Pythian. Hall. 
Rev. Claudius Byrne, chaplain of the state 
Prison, bat formerly pastor here, and Kev, 
A. H. Thompson, minister ‘of ‘the ¢Congrega- 
‘onal Church, made congratulatory adresses, 
Mr. George K. Dodge, presidentjof the evening, 
Yolced the appreciation and love of the church 
for its pastor, and in behalf of his friends pre- 
‘ated Mr, Leith a Morris chair and a purse of 
Money. The pleased ano grateful recipient 
ifably spoke bis thangfulness and affirmed 
the earnest parpose of faithful work as preach- 
‘fand pastor. A delegation of thirty Masons 
Marched from their ha) to add their tribute of 
Tespect and good wishes. Surely here was a 
stuerous opening for the new year. Minister 
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LADIES CAN] WEAR SHOES 


- Size amaller after using Allen’s Foot-Ease, 
tiem der to be shaken into the shoes. It makes 
eat or new shoes feel easy ; gives instant re- 
m~ tu corns and bunions. It’s the greatest 
einfort discovery of the age. Allen’s Foot- Ease 

& certain cure for tired, sweating, hot, aching 
fet. Atall druggists and shoe stores, 25 cents. 

on't accept any substitute. For FREE trial 
fackage, also Free Sample of the FOOr-EASE 
ataty CORN PAD, a new invention, address 

&0 5. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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daily, June 
limit Oct. 31st. 








limit June 9th. 








ST. PAUL 


ae aD SD | 


MINNEAPOLIS 





$1 §°° Round-trip tickets on sale via The 


North-Western Line from Chicago 


$ 5Q Special low rate Chicago to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and return, daily 


May 28th to 31st, inclusive, account 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


SPLENDID TRAINS 


Four fast through trains in each direction daily 
via The North-Western Line. 


Double Track—Block Signals 

The Best of Everything 
Send 4 cents in stamps for handsome book- 
let describing the famous electric lighted 


NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED. 
All Agents sell tickets via this line. 


Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 


lst to Sept. 30th, return 


Return 


W. B. KNISKERN, 


CHICAGO. 














and people may well expect mufual helpful- 
ness and success. 


Hedding.—A goodly number of cottages are 
now open forthe summer, Mary others have 
been occupied ,forafew days. Two are being 
remodeled. The Dover District Ministerial 
Association will meet there, June 12, A good 
ptogram will be in type and distributed beiore 
this will appear. 0. GC. 





N. B. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Worwich District 

Hpworth League Group Meetings.—A very 
interesting and he!ptul convention was held in 
Rockville, Thursday, May 38,in the afternoon 
and evening. After devotional services con- 
ducted by Rev. J. A. Wood, of Tolland, Field 
Secretary Wm. B. Oliver gave an address on 
“Junior Leagues: Their Place and Power.” 
He showed that theirgplace was in every 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the pastor 
should be interested in and attend the meetings, 
at least occasionally, and see to it that the pro- 
gram of exerciees is varied and suited to all 
ages represented ; that missions be studied, the 
fundamental doctrines of Methodism be taught, 
the best hymns be learned and sung, and the 
Bible be the text book par excellence. A graded 
course of study was recommended, and at the 
proper time the members should graduate into 
the Senior Epworth League. Rev. W. S.MaciIn- 
tire, the pastor of the local church, spoke on 
“s Effective Committee Service,” showing clear- 
ly that much of the successful work of the{auc- 
cessful League grows out of efficiency in the 
committees in the matter of planning and ex- 
ecuting.. The third paper was given by Mr. 
William M. Foster, of Wapping, on “ The Ne- 
cessity of ;Bible Study,” in which he pointed 
out the fact that as there are new ways of doing 
things in every department of activity, so in 
Bible study we should be ready always to adopt 


; the new methods so well calculated to meet the 
needs and demandsof the times. In the even- 
ing, Mr. Oliver gave the address, tazing as his 
subject, “The India Jubilee,” which he dis- 
cussed with ability and enthusiasm. The dis- 
trict president, Mr. Walter N. Foster, presided. 
The local League furnished a fine collation, 
which was followed by a vely p easant social 
hour. 


The Father Howson Union of Epworth 
Leagues, which includes the chapters in the 
Thompsonville, Windsor, West Suffield, Wind- 
sor Loc«s and Warehouse Point churc:es, beld 
its 4lst convention with the church in Thomp- 
sonville, May ll, in the afternoon and evening. 
Mrs. Annie E. Smiley, of Springfield, Mass., 
former)y superintendent of all our Junior 
League work, spoke in the afternoon on * Liv- 
ing Bibles,” and in the evening on “ A Boy’s 
Religious Life.’ Each address was a gem in- 
deed, and was greatly enjoyed by the excellent 
audiences that heard them. The Father How: 
son chepter furnished a capital collation, 
following which every one greatly enjoyed a 
season of social intercourse. The convention 
was very well atiended, and was aa occasion of 
rea! profit. The pastor of the entertaining 
church, Rev. James Coote. D. D., has been quite 
(adispose1, being out of his pulpit two Sundays. 
We are glad to know that he is greatly im- 
proved in condition and is once more doing fall 
pastoral and pulpit work. 


Jewett City. —On April 26, this charch gave 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Van Natter a very cordial 
formal reception in the parlors of the church, 
in view of the fact of their return to this church 
for the third year. The occasion was a very 
pleasant one to all. A brief and interesting 
program was executed, and light refreshments 
were served. The pastor has done excellent 
work here, and a profitable year is anticipated 
and expected. 

Personal. — Rev. J. B. Ackley hast deen elect- 





ed president of the Epworth League of the 
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church in Burnside, and is already doing ex- 
celient work in that capacity. 


Rev. W. F. Davis, of South Manchester, haé 
been taking a few daysof much-needed resi, 
visiticg some of his former parishioners in 
Danielson. While there he administered the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper for the pastor, 
Rev. R. 8. Cushman. He hes returned to his 
work somewhat rested and full of enthusiasm 
for the continuous spiritual campaign. 

xX. Y. Z. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Thomaston, — Rev. A. E. Morris, pastor of the 
church at Thomaston, has consented to act as 
reporter of Kockland District, and ministers 
are requested to send promptly all items of 
interest to him. 








NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — On Monday Dr. 
C. A. Crane addressed the meeting with great 
vigor on “ Boston Affairs,’’ and commanded 
closest attention. Professor Thatcher sang, to 
the edification of all. A hearty expression of 
thanks was extended to Dr. Crane and Pro- 
fessor Thatcher by a rising vote. 

May 28, Dr. Sturgis will speak on the Florence 
Crittenton Rescue Work, and it is expected 
that District Attorney John B. Moran will 
speak on ‘“‘ The Work of the District Attorney.” 
It was voted that the last meeting this spring 
be that of June 1l,and that it be resumed on 
Oct. 1. 


Beston District 


Boston, Bromfield St. — A reception tendered 
the pastor and wife, Rev. and Mrs.C. H. Stack 
pole, on Monday evening, the l4th, happily par- 
took also of the nature of a farewell to the 
esteemed retiring pastor and wife, Dr. and Mre. 
Perrin. Mr. W. B. Armstrong presided, music 
was revdered by the excellent Bromfield St. 
choir, and refreshments were served by the 
ladies of the church. Mrs. Stackpole, Mrs. Per- 
rin and Mrs. Galbraith were each the recipients 
of an elegant bouquet of white roses. Remarks 
were made by the new pastor, Rev. Seth C. 
Cary, Rev. H. P. Rankin, Rev. Leo A. Nies, 
Chaplain Geo. A. Crawford, and Dr. Perrin. 
Letters were read from Rev. Franklin Hamilton 
and George L. Small. A large number of 
friends and parishioners were present and a rare 
social evening was enjoyed by all. The new 
pastorate seems to open with a prevailing 
spirit of enthusiasm, prophetic of a new era of 
prosperity for this old historic church. 


Dorchester, Stanton Ave.—The cancellation 
of a mortgage for $5,000 was celebrated on the 
evening of May 17, with fitting exercises, the 
mortgage being burned by D. J. Haines and 
John M. Brown, two of the oldest members of 
the church. A candle which destroyed a former 
morigage was used. At 8 o’clock supper was 
served, and among the guests were Bishop 
Goodsell, Rev. Dr. T. Corwin Watkins, of 
Milford, Rev. Joseph P. Kennedy, of Holyoke, 
Rev. Charles H. Stackpole, of Bromfield Street 
Church, former pastors, and the present pastor, 
Rev. Leo A. Nies, all of whom made brief ad- 
dressex. G. F. D. 





ALPHA CHAPTER, —The annual meeting 
ofthe Alumni Association (Alpha Chapter of 
the University Convocation) will be beld at the 
2th Century Clab Room, 3 Joy Street, Boston, 
Monday, June 4, and will include a social at 
5.80 and supper at 6 o’clock, to be followed by a 








SMALL PIPE ORGAN 


is offered for sale by the trustees of the 
Salem Athenaeum, who have recently pur 

chased the church property ot the New 
Jerusalem Church, Salem, Mass. They in 

tend to demolish the church building, and 
erect a library building on the site. 


THE ORGAN IS A TWO MANUAL 
INSTRUMENT, 


having 563 pipes — 383 in great organ (7 
stops), 161 in swell orga (5 stops), and 19 
ot pedal organ (1 stop). 

With the exception of the pipes in the 
pedal organ, all the pipes in the organ are 
contained within a large, square case, 

The instrument MUST BE SOLD IM 
MEDIATELY. 

Apply to JoserH N. ASHTON, 336 Essex 
St., Salem, Mass, Trustee of Salem Athen- 
aeum, having charge ot sale. 
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June Weddings 





New and attractive pieces of 
Cut Crystal (diamond finish) 
Glass Bon-bon Dishes and Olive 
Trays, $1.40, 2, 2.75, 3, 4.50 
each. 

Compotes, off foot and on 
foot, $3.75 to 20 each. 

Sugars and creams, from $2, 
2.50 a pair to 10.50. 

Flower Centres, $5 to 20. 

Flower Vases, $2 to 90. 

Water Pitchers, $4.50 to 30. 

Berry Bowls, $3 to 30. 

Punch and Lemonade Bowls, 
$10 to 50 and 100 each. 

Celery Trays, $3 to 15. 

Cheese Covers, on 
$13.50 to 25. 

Ice Bowls (for nut ice) $6 to 
25. 

In the enlarged Glass Dept. 
(2d floor) will be found all 
grades of Table Glass, from 
the ordinary low cost pressed 
glass for the cottage up to the 
rich gilded and finely cut Bo- 
hemian and English rock crystal 
glass. 

Glass Flower Baskets, $2.75 
to 40. 

Richly cut glass, table serv- 
ices or single dozens made to 
order with initial letters or 
monogram for presentation 
presents, also pieces of old sets 
matched to order. 

On the Main Floor tables and 
inthe Art Pottery Room will 


plate, 





be seen new importations of 
China adapted to Wedding 
Presents, from $2 each up and 
through the medium cost to the 
costly designs from the famous 
makers. 

The Dinner Set exhibit on 
3d and 4th floors is extensive, 
embracing all values from the 
summer cottage decorated set 
at $8 up through the medium 
values to the very costly sery- 
ices. Many of our patterns are 
stock patterns in sets or parts 
of sets, and may be matched for 
years, an advantage appreciated 
by experienced housekeepers. 

The new Doulton Rouge 
Flambe, claimed to be the dis- 
covery of a lost art, ornamental 
pieces in vases, etc., in ruby red 
glazes known as Sang de Beeuf, 
wonderful in rich tints. 

An extraordinary exhibit on 
Main Floor and Gallery of Plant 
Pots and Pedestals, Umbrella 


} Holders, Bedroom Water Sets 


on Trays, Breakfast Sets on 
Trays, Chocolate Pots, Fancy 
Pitchers, Plates in single doz- 
ens from the moderate cost up 
to the richest, Ramikins, His- 
torical Plates, Lamps, ete., ete. 

Inspection and comparison 
invited. 

One price in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold on 
equal ware if we know it. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
(TEN FLOORS) 


33 Franklin, cor. Hawley St. 


NEAR SUMMER AND WASHINGTON STREETS 








business session, and toasts from distinguished 
alumpl, with Rev. Charles H. Stackpole (91) 
as toastmaster. This promises to be a rare 
occasion, the crowning feature of the meetings 
of the past season, all largely attended. Price 
of supper, $l. Please notice change of time 
from Tuesday to Monday evening. Come and 
renew your class fellowship. 
A. M. OsGooD, Sec. 





San Francisco Relief Fund 


Tbe collections from churches within our 
territory to present date amount to §$1,9t7 40. 
To this is to be added a persona! check for $400, 
masking a total of $2,36740. Tbis amount has 
been forwarded by Coaries R. Magee to Bishop 
Hamilton for distribution under his oversight 
and order. All churches which have not yet 
contributed are urged to send their « fferings at 
the earliest opportunity to Charles R. Magee, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. All churches and 
persons intending to send supplies please com- 
mupicate at once with Rev. Franklin Hamil- 
ton, 66 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, at the earliest 
moment. Mr. Hamilton will send to those who 





have barrels and boxes packed definite diree 
tions as to where supplies are to be sent in 
Boston for free shipment to San Francisco. 
The time for receiving these supplies at the 
given address will be included in the directicns 
sent. All supplies are to be held until! these 
directions are sent, as the conditions for free 
transportation require the delivery under rules 
made by the General Relief Committee. A full 
statement of contributions made wil! be pub 
lished in next week’s ZION'S HERALD. 


JOHN GALBRAITH, 

Wo. F. WARREN, 

FRANKLIN HAMILTON, 
Relief Commitee. 


———_«!! 
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~ DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard Universitv 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07 Now Ready 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Church Aid Society 


Atthe annual meeting of the Church Aid So- 
ciety, held May 2, 1906, the following asrsign- 
ments of churches for the taking of collections 
were made: 


BOSTON DISTRICT 


To Neponset: Bromfield Street, Barham Me- 
morial, Bethany, Dorchester First, Tremont 
St., Highlands, Jamaica Plein First, St. 
Andrew's, Egleston Squure. 


To Parkman &.: S8t. John’s, Parkman 8t. 


To North Grafton. Baker Memorial, First 
Church (Boston), People’s Temple, Stanton 
Avenue, Upham Memorial, Wesley Memorial, 
Winthrop 8t., Broogline, Highlandville, Hyde 
Park, Milford, Southbridge, Upton, Uxbridge, 
Webster, Westboro, Whitinsville, Worcester 
churches, Cherry Valley, Cbarlton City, Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE DISTRICT 


To Lowell Highlands: Lowell Central, Cen- 
traiville, St. Paul’s, Wortaen St, Graniteville, 
Winchester, West Chelmsford, Woburn. 


To Newton Highlands: Ayer, Barre, Berlin, 
the churches in Cambridge, Fitchburg First, 
Hubbardston, Hndson, Jefferson, Leominster, 
Magnard, Oakdale, Somerville First and Filnt 
St., Sudbury, Townsend, the churches in Wal- 
tham. 


To Arlington Heighis: Ashburnham, Ash- 
land, Charlestown Trinity, Clinton, Cochituate, 
East Pepperell, East Templeton, Saxonville, 
Sonth Framingham, Gleasondale, Marlboro, 
Naticg, the churches in Newton eacept Newton 
Upper Falis, Phillipston, Weston, Winchen- 
don. 


Their own collections: Gardner, Fitchburg 
Oak Hill, GCunenburg, Newton Upper Falls, 
Somer ville Broadway, Somerville Park 
Avenue, Watertown, West Fitchburg. 


LYNN DISTRICT 


To Ballardvale: Ballardvale, North Andover, 
Lawrence, Parker S8t., Haverhill, Groveland, 
Byfield, Wilmington, Reading, Lynn Broadway, 
Highlands, Lakeside, Maple St. and Trinity. 


To Chelsea, Bellingham : Bellingham. 


To Orient Heights : Orient Heights, churches 
in Kast Boston, Cheleea First, Everett First, 
Glendale, Stoneham, Wakefield, Lynn 8t. 
Luke’s, Malden Linden, the churches in Med- 
ford except First, Saugus Centre and Dorr Me- 
morial, (on Boston District) East Douglag, 
Franklin, Holliston, Hopkinton, Leicester, 
Millbury, Norwood, Piainville, South Walpole, 
Walpole, West Medway, Atlantic, West Quincy. 


To East Gloucester : The churches in Gloucesg- 
ter, Essex and Hamiiton, Rockport, Peabody, 
Swampscott, Ipswich, Lynn South 8t. 

To Revere : Revere, Meirose, Saugus East and 
Cliftondale, Lynn First, Malden Maplewood, 
Winthrop. 


To Malden, Faulkner : Malden Faulkner, Mal- 
den Centre, 


To Medford, First: Medford First. 


To Marblehead : Marblehead, Beverly, New- 
buryport Peopie’s Church and Washington St., 
Salem Lafayette St. and Wesley, Danvers, Lynn 
Boston St. and St. Paul’s, Malden Robinson, 
Middleton, Topsfield. 


SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT 


To Shelburne Falls: All the churches on the 
Springfield District. 

Before taking these collections ministers are 
requested to write to the secretary that they 
will comply with tne rules which will be sent 
them for their direction, and all collections 
which are to be reported in the Conference 
Minutes must be reported to the treasurer, and 
must pass through his hands. 


By order of the Society, 
GEo. S. CHADBOURNE, Sec. 





THIS season of the year makes the crockery 
Stores active in supplying outfits and match 
ings for summer cottages and hotels. The new 
Store of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, corner of 
Franklin and Hawley Streets, attracts those 
who are interested in the many features of 
modern fine pottery and glass- ware. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM. — 
Saturday, June 16, 7.45 p. m., Principal’s recep- 
tion to senior class. Sunday, June 17, 9.30 a. m., 
Alumni prayer meeting; 1045 a. m., Baccalau- 
reate sermon, Rey. Franklin Hamilton, Ph. D.; 
7.45 p. m., Alumni sermon, Rev. William C. 
Gordon, Ph. D.,'84. Monday, June 18, 2 p. m., 
class-day exercises, class of 1906; 7.45 p. m, 
Brewer prize declamations. Tuesday, June 19, 
10a. m., Art exhibition at studi); 2 p. m., An- 
nual meeting, board of trustees ; 7.45 p. m., Bond 
prize declamations. Wednesday, June 20, 10 
a. m., Final chapel service, award of prizes ; 
2p. m,, Eightieth anniversary of ‘Old Club,’’ 
orator, Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D.; 4 p. m., 
Society reunions; 745 p. m., Annual concert. 
Thursday, June 21, 10 30a. m., Graduation exer- 
cises, address by Rev. William F. Anderson, 
D. D.;1 p. m., Anniversary dinner. 





PROVIDENCE DISTRICT ;MISSIONARY 
CAMPAIGN, JUNE 38. — Speakers, Rev. EK. M. 
Taylor, D. D., field secretary, and Rev. G. F. 
Draper, D. D., presiding elder Nagoya Listrict, 
Japan Conference. June 8, Providence; 4, 
Centreville Group ; 5, Pawtucket ; 6, Attleboro 
Group ; 7, East Weymouth Group ; 8, Brocgton 
Group. It is hoped that pastors and laymen 
will make these meetings grand missionary 
rallies. 

8S. E. ELLIS, Miss. Sec. of Prov. Dist. 
. 





GENERAL MISSIONARY COMMITTEE, — 
The General Missionary Committee is hereby 
called to meet in the Delaware Avenue Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 1, 
1906, at 10 a. m, 

(Signed) 
A. B. LEONARD, 


HOMER EATON, 
H. C. JENNINGS 





W.F. M. 8.— Miss Clara M. Coshman will be 
in Springfield District the first twelve days of 
June for itinerary work. Standard Bearer So 
cieties or auxiliaries desiring her services please 
apply to Miss Mary E. Gould, Florence, Mass, 





w.F.M. 8S. —The semi-avnual meeting of 
the W. F. M. 8. for Portland District will be 
held at Gorham, Me., in the Methodist Episco 
pal Church, Thursday, May 3lst. Sessions at 10 
a.m. and 2 p.m. Mrs. W. W. Bruere of India 
will be present and address the meeting. 
Lunch served by ladies of the church for 15 
cents. Mrs. ¥. I. LUCE, Rec, Sec. 





Humors feed on bumors — the sooner you get 
rid of them the better — Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
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WANTED All-round Printer to work in smal) 
job office. Must be competent to 
take entire charge. Elderly man preferred. 
Address, stating — expected, 

ox 184, Leominster, Mass. 





T0 RENT Furnished cottage, six rooms, with 

boat, on Wentworth (Triggs) Is- 

land, Lake Wentworth, N. H., near Wolfeboro, 
Address, J. H. Buckey, Central Falls, R. I. 

RUPTURED sent on free trial. You pay 

when satisfied. We take 


alltherisk. F. Buchstein Co., 608 Z, lst Av., 8. 
Minneapolis. 





Our Radical Cure. Truse 





THE CLAPLIN UNIVERSITY ea fiat tas 


charmed hundreds of audiences from Maine ta 
California, will spend the Summer in New 
Engiand in the interests of the endowment 
fund of the University. Engagements are so0- 
licited from churches, Epworth Leagues, Con- 
ventions, etc. Address, 
Mrs, PrRor. J. E. WALLAC8, 
Advance Agent, 


or, L. M. DUNTON, President, 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 








INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, 
— The 23d annual meeting of the International 
Missionary Union will be held at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., June 6 to12, All foreign mis- 
sionaries, whether active or retired, together 
with appointees of the regular boards, are in- 
vited to this gathering, and are entertained 
gratuitously. For prospectus or further in- 
formation, address the secretary, Rev. H. A. 
Crane, Canisteo, N. Y. 











the medicine to take. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Weirs Camp-meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug. 13-18 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. D. E. Miller, 53 North Spring St., Concord, N. H, 





J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


RAL UNDERTAKE 
FuNe and ait KEGErs 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Vudley st. Terminal 
All modern improvements under ope roof. 
including offices, sales rooms, morgue‘ 


dressing rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 
72 or 738. 














Fine cottage in good order, 7 rooms — parlor, 
dining-room 23 ft. long, kitchen, 4 bed-ooms, 
Every room furnished, all ready to occupy for 
thesummer. Nice piazzag, blinds, shades, and 











THIS SUMMER HOME AT ASBURY GROVE FOR SALE 


every window and door nicely screened. On 
high land. $450 takes all. Owner, EDWARD 8, 
CROCKETT, 6 Beacon S8t.. Boston. Tel. Hay 
market 690. 
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A NOTABLE GATHERING 


REMONT STREET CHURCH, Bos- 
ton, was the scene of a delightful 
Golden Jubilee reception to Mrs. William 
Butler, May 9. The New England Branch 
arranged for this token of honor to the 
woman who did not talter to go with her 
husband to his unknown field of labor in 
India, and who endured with him the 
dangers and trials of those early years 
when they stood alone as representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in In- 
dia. In view of the service rendered to 
the womanhood of that church in her plan- 
ning for, and large share in, the organiza- 
tion ot the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, it was fitting that the celebration 
of her fifty years of missionary life should 
be recognized by the New England Branch ; 
and a committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Franklin Hamilton, Mrs. Charles Park- 
hurst, Miss C. A. Richardson, Miss Nellie 
Kellogg, and Mrs. A. P. Sharp, invited the 
triends of missions in Boston and vicinity 
to meet Mrs. Butler and to take her hand 
before she starts on that wonderful third 
trip to India for the Jubilee celebration in 
Bareilly. 

About five hundred people gathered in 
the spacious vestry, which was tastefully 
decorated, some of the draperies being 
flags carried in our Sunday-school pro- 
cessions in India, and among them the 
banner hung at Bareilly to welcome the 
founders of the Mission on ‘their visit in 
1884. Mrs. John Legg, president of the 
Branch, introduced the friends to Mrs. 
Butler, who, with her white hair and 
dainty English cap, and a beautiful sheaf 
of pink roses, brought by a iriend, in her 
hands, looked young enough and happy 
enough to be ready for any trip! Her joy 
was evident to every comer, and as some 
approached who had been at the farewell 
meeting in Lynn Common Church fifty 
years ago, they recalled the different cir- 
cumstances of the outgoing and this de- 
lightiul anticipation. Possibly in this day 
Mrs, Butler is receiving a foretaste of the 
joy which will come to the heart of every 
worker for Christ when in the better world 
they are permitted to see the blessed in- 
crease which God has given to the labor of 
their hands, 

At Mrs. Butler’s side stood the two 
daughters — Mrs. Thurber, of Providence, 
R. L.,, and Miss Clementina, who expects io 
accompany her mother to India. Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, of Washington, and Miss 
Elizabeth Pierce, with Dr.and Mrs, Bleke, 
also assisted in receiving the guests. Mrs. 
Foster and Miss Pierce have many friends 
in Boston and in Tremont St. Church, forso 
long the church home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Pierce. 

At 8 o’clock the exercises in the church 
were opened by prayer by Dr. Blake, and 
an impressive solo, “The Recessional,” by 
Miss Pierce, who seemed very much at 
home in the organ loft where she had been 
so long a member ot the choir. Mrs. Fos- 
ter gave a magnificent address on “ The 
Open Door,” which was convincing as to 
the duty and the helpfulness of missionary 
labor. Mrs. Foster started with the Taft 
party, and after viewing the Philippines 
and China and Japan, went on around the 
world visiting our mission stations. India’s 
awiul need apparently impressed her deep. 
ly, and her testimony as tothe value of the 
work of the missionaries there will have a 
lasting‘effect. She was listened to with 
closest interest. At the close of her lecture 
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she asked the audience to pledge for the | 


Mrs. Wm. Butler Memorial Hospital, to be 
built at Baroda. Churches and individuals 
responded, and the sum of $3,600 was re- 
ported, with more to follow. 

Mrs. Butler was then called upon, and 
spoke of her recollections of fifty years 
ago. Her voice was clear and strong, and 
as she spoke with ease and force, it was 
almost impossible to believe her eighty-six 
years are almost completed. Boston has 
some venerable and honored women, but 
none more remarkable, when one considers 
the hardships which have been her lot in 
the pioneer work in India and Mexico, 
than this dear lady whom all Methodism 
delights to hoaor at this Jubilee time. If 
she does reach India, they will surely show 
her such love as will repay for all the toils 
and sacrifices she made for the establish- 
ment of the work of God in that Mission. 

Mrs. Butler referred to the incident of the 
children singing the hymn she had taught 
them, “The Year of Jubilee has Come,” 
and of the thought of how far away it was 
from India at that time of small things. 
Now she hopes to see 150,000 Methodist 
Christians in India who are singing that 
hymn with some understanding of its 
wonderful meaning ! 

The program of a most delightful and 
unique occasion closed with the audience 
joining in singing the hymn, ** The Year of 
Jubilee has Come!” As we recall how 
nearly the projected mission to India came 
to failing for the lack of a volunteer to go 
to do this hard pioneer work, we can realize 
how deep is the debt of the church to Dr. 
and Mrs. Butler, who, leaving two children 
among strangers, went forth to select the 
field and to start the work which is now 
called by Bishop Foss ‘‘ our most success- 
ful mission.” 


. 





NEW ENGLAND METHODISM 
An Optimistic View 


HE following is an abstract of an 
address recently delivered by Dr. 
E. A. Blake before the Boston Preachers’ 
Meeting, and published by request of Dr. 
J. D. Pickles, who says, in transmitting 
the copy: ‘'The sane and encouraging 
features of a strong address on New Eng- 
land Methodism by Rev. Dr. Blake, of 
Tremont St. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
before a recent Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting, is deserving of a wider readiag. 
I send you a condensed account, and 
hope you can find a place in the colamns 
of Zion's HERALD. The muck-rake man 
has had his day. This address of Dr. 
Blake’s will help to a better understand- 
ing of the real situation.” 


Dr. Blake said that when he took up res 
idence in Boston, he had the impression 
that New England Methodism was tast 
becoming “extinct. He had heard insinua- 
tions to that effect from men in high sta- 
tion. He had listened to the story of the 
“Good Old Times’’ and wondered if 
Methodism had really a placa in this cita- 
del of Congregationalism. For three years 
he had been studying the facts and had 
come to the conclusion that the common 
reports were not true. The complaints 
that had been insisted upon were: 

1. Our young preachers were presenting 
an emasculated theology. They believed 
in evolution and various other new dog- 
mas that were destroying their power 
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“SUMMER HOMES” 


IN THE 


BERKSHIRE 


HILLS atone tHe 
Boston & Albany R. R. 


Eleven Trains a Day from 
Boston. Modern Hotel and 
Transportation Facilities 








A 48-page illustrated and descriptive 
tolder, issued by the Passenger De- 
partment of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road, contains a complete list of Ho- 
tels and Boarding Houses along the 
line of that road, in the Berkshire Hills, 
and other sections. It is richly illus. 
trated with half. tone cuts of mountains, 
lakes, waterfalls, stage roads, etc., and 
all prospective summer tourists will 
find it most interesting. 

A copy may be secured by addressing 

A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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among men. He said that he had listened 
to many of these young men, had read 
many ot the sermons that were preached 
by tbem, and he had yet to hear one ser- 
mon on higher criticism, evolution or any 
other doctrine or theory that had weakened 
the message. Farthermore, he had con- 
versed with many old men of understand- 
ing who claimed there never was such 
good preaching as at the present day in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in which Dr. 
Blake heartily concurred. He had never 
heard mere theories presented by these 
young men, but those whom he had heard 
seemed to have a passion for souls. He 
believed the accusation unwarranted. 

2. He had been told that Methodism was 
degenerating in its prayer-meetings, and 
especially its camp-meetings. He said 
that he attended the first service as a child 
at Asbury Grove, and most of the meet- 
ings trom that day to this on his former 
visits to New England, and the preachers 
of the last year were fully equal to those oi 
former days. Methods of preaching were 
changed, but he believed we were preaching 
today more like Christ in method of pres- 
entation, conversational rather than ora- 
torical. Camp meetings were less attended 
and there were fewer conversions because 
there was less need of them, attested 
by the numerous Chautauquas and Assem- 
blies from the Cape to the tarthermost 
limit of Maine. More was done at home 
than five and-twenty years ago. The 
Leagues, Boys’ Clubs, in short, the varied 
organizations of the church, attested the 
greater work. We are realizing more the 
teaching of our church, which has always 
been to care tor the child, and he thought 
it we had paid less attention to 7248 of 
the Discipline,and more to caring tor the 
children, it would have been more profit- 
able for the church. 

3. It hed been insisted upon that Meth- 
odism was losing its enthusiasm. Ii so, it 
was a serious fault. To prove the contrary 
Dr. Blake reterred to Boston University. 
Almost within the sound of Jesse Lee’s 
voice it had been founded by the pure 
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efforts of Methodist men, and had grown 
to large proportions within thirty nine 
years since its charter was grapted. It 
had sent out more tban 5,000 graduates, 
and was still doing great work tor God 
and humanity. It had been reported to 
him that some high official in the church 
had said that he wished Boston University 
could be swept from the face ot the earth, 
but in his opinion, could John Wesley walk 
through New England today and through 
those classic halls, he would say that New 
England Methudism was alive, and ex- 
claim, ** The best of all is, God is with us.’’ 
The founding and continuing of such an 
institution of learning. snd the character 
of its professors, would not indicate a de 
caying church. A _ beautiful tribute was 
paid to Dr. Warren as tounder of the 
University. 

The speaker also said that Zron’s HER- 
ALD was no indication of a dying church. 
He was familiar with the numerous Advo- 
cates, especially the New York Christian 
Advocate, and he thought Z1on’s HERALD 
stood abreast of any of them. It may have 
spots on it, but he facetiously remarked 
that every ‘ well regulated sun had spots,” 
and scientists now claim that the sun’s 
spots have much to do with the earth. 
New Ergiand Methodism should be proud 
o! its denominational paper. Enthusiasm 
was also manifested in the varied organiza- 
tions in New England. The deaconess 
work had greatly increased, and even now 
its hospital was assured — nota sign of a 
decaying church. He reterred to the Set- 
tlement work founded so many years ago, 
and which could be made to do much 
more. He wondered that more was not 
done for the Medical Mission, and urged 
for it deeper thought and consideration. 
The City Missionary Society indicated an 
increasing life and a greater grasp of the 
surrounding circumstances. The Immi- 
grants’ Home received marked attention 
and its needs were urgently pressed. 

In scanning the reports trom all New 
England he tound that numerically the 
church was never stronger than at the pres- 
ent moment. There is absolutely no 
cause for complaint. He believed that 
now we needed more than ever belore wise 
leadership, and we would see great things 
accom plished. 

He urged sume church consolidations at 
the South End, and condemned the idea ot 
building a great St. Botolph Church in 
Back Bay unless it was the consensus ot 
opinion that Methodism had no more to 
do at the South End. He closed by saying 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church had, 
like other denominations, some of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s muck rake men, who saw 
nothing but what they raked from the 
mud. If such men would for a season 
drop their rakes and work tor the endow- 
ment of such institutions as we now have, 
in twenty five years we would see the 
greatest development in New England 
Methodism we had witnessed for years. 


We would recommend this address in 
its optimistic spirit to the various Social 
Unions throughout New England. It 
would do our people good to see a little 
sunshine now and then. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


An effective remedy for obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspe psia, headacoe and depression. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, 


Publishing Agents. 





THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS 





The Pretty Ways o’ Providence. By MARK Guy PEARSE Thirteen religious tales from 
lbe pen of tue noted preacher, whose every word is worth reading. /2mo. cloth. 





267 pp., net, $1.00. 


Down in Porto Rico. By GEORGE MILTON Fow.LEs. IJllustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 





75 cents, net. ‘nis book presents Porto Rican life as it now exists, showing the per- 
sonal characteristics, social, moral and religious customs of the people, their educa- 
tion, their economic condition, and their efforts at self-government. The writer 


resided a year on the island. 


The Land of the Veda. Being Personal Reminiscences of India; its People, Castes, 
Kings and Fakirs; its Religions, Mythology, Principal Monuments, Palaces and 





Mausoleums ; together with the Incidents of the Great Sepoy Rebellion. 


IAM BUTLER, with an additional chapter by CLEMENTINA BUTLER Illustrated. 
Octavo. Cloth. Price, $200. Ready about May 1. This thrilling narrative is re- 
published for the India Jubilee celebration in response to a general demand. 


Brej, the Vaishnava Holy Land. A Jubilee Volume. By J. E Scort. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth. Price, 31 00, net. An account of the physical, traditional, historical and reli- 
gious features of this Holy Land of modern Hinduism, with record of the evolution 
and establishment of a Mission acknowledging and establishing the one true Incar= 


nation. 


The Diviner Immanence. By FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents, net. 
An essay dealing with some popular misunderstandings on the doctrine of the Divine 
Immanence. It is not intended to disparage the current doctrine, but to point to 
that spiritual immanence for which the divine immanence is understood as 4 pre- 





condition. 





EXERCISES FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


A FuLt LInE FroM ALL THE PUBLISHERS NoW READY FOR EXAMINATION 
Samples Sent on Approval 





New England Depository 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 36 Bromfield St 


Boston. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


This historic school with modern equipmen: 
and special metuods, 89th year now open. For 
catalogue and any information write to 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 


The Rast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 


College Pre tory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for sane poows who desire a thor 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere at a 
moderate expense. 

Winter Term resumed Jan. 2, 1906. 


Spring Term will open March 27, 1906. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 
EAST GREENWICH. RB. 1. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


While maintaining the nighest literary stand 
ards in acurriculum reaching to College Junior 

ear, introduces practical training in various 
branches of Domestic Science, thus fitting her 
daughters to both manage and grace a home. 
Special a Seep in Music and Art, with the 
o rtunities afforded by adjacent Boston. One 
of the largest and best equipped gymnasiums 
in ‘the State, with fineswimming pool, makes 
for the highest physical developmest of the 
Lasell girl. Olasses in Conversation and Nerve 
Training (under the personal direction of Annie 
Payson Cal!) offer unusual advantages. 

For catalogue address 


C.C. BRAGDRON Principal. 











TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 3, 1906. 
Applications now received for Falt 
Term Opening, Sept. 10 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Plan for limitea number. Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. ; 
208-207 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. ; 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


401 Cooper Blidg., Denver, Col. ; 
313 Rookery Bik., Spokane, Wash. ; 
1200 Williams ave., Portland, Ore. ; 
518 Parrott Bidg., san Francisco, Cal. ; 
525 Stimson Bik., Los angeles, Cal, 


Send toany of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Kent's Hill, Maine 
Spring term beyins March 27 
Woman’s College, College Preparatory, Semi- 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses, 
Fine buildings, healthy location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 
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RovAL. 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 


—_—_—— 


Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














A FORWARD MOVEMENT 





HE action of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in authorizing the appointment of a 
commission to aid similar commissions to 
be appointed from other Methodist bodies, 
acting jointly, in the preparation of 3 mod- 
ern statement of the doctrinal system of 
the Methodism of today, is a torward step 
of first importance. It follows hard upon 
the completion of a common catechism and 
order of worship for two of the principal 
denominations involved, and is a sign of 
the new ties which bind the churches rep- 
resented in the decadal Ecumenical Con- 
fererce into a spiritual and Methodistic 
unity. 

We take it for granted that our readers 
will agree with the moderate statement of 
the Southern General Conference, to the 
eftect that the Twenty. five Articles of Reli 
gion which we hold in common are nota 
sufficient statement of our current doc- 
trinal status. It was pointed out in tbe 
discussion of the subject in the General 
Conference in question that these Articles 
are antique in phraseology ; that they were 
chiefly intended to meet the claims of the 
Papacy as those claims were current in the 
days ot the Reformation; that they do not 
cormtain a single article which is distinct. 
ively Methodistic or Wesleyan, and that 
they have not much hold on the life of 
today, except as they indicate the histor 
ical roots out of which Protestantism has 
grown. It would seem clear that as our 
long-time polemical opponent, Calvinism, 
has shittedjits basis and adopted a modern 
creed, the Methodist denominations which 
have had much to do in bringing to 
pass this changed doctrinal status of the 
Presbyterian churches, need not be airaid 
to declare their taith and to put into mod- 
ern phraseology the things which are most 
assuredly believed among them. 

The resolution to tormulate a tresh doc 
trinal statement was not adopted by our 
Southern brethren without a long, able and 
most earnest debate. The matter was 
brought torward in a paper signed by Dr. 
Tillett, of the Vanderbilt School of Theol. 
ogy, Dr. Lambuth, missionary secretary, 
and Dr. C. W. Carter. Dr. Tillett advocat- 
ed the adoption of the project in an able 
way, and ther an ¢éxtraordinary thing — 
fudged trom our standpoint — occurred. 
The senior Bishop, and then the other Bish 
ops, were invited to address the Conterence 
on the question! Faucy what would occur 
in one of our General Conterences were a 
resolution of thatsort sprung on the body! 
Everybody knows who would be on the 
floor at once with protests galore! The 
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motion passed, unanimously, however, and 
Bishop Wilson made an earnest address, 
warning the brethren “ not to touch the 
ark.” ‘“ He believed that this was not the 
time to formulate our doctrines, and de- 
elared that the Articles of Religion as they 
stood were vital and vitalizing—a state. 
ment which seemed to some of his hearers 
amazing. Other Bishops led in the ap- 
plause which greeted the senior Bishop, 
and at the close of the veteran’s address, 
Bishop Candler, seemingly feeling that his 
senior colleague had by his masterly words 
saved the church from a great danger in a 
dreadful crisis, arose and fell on his neck 
and wept. It was a spectacular scene, the 
tenor of which was changed when Bish- 
op Hendrix arose and ably advocated tle 
preparation of the new creed, and when 
Bishop Galloway, who had his wits about 
him, and who saw the dangerous tenden- 
cies of the hour, and who, it was under- 
stood, was in favor of the change, upon 
invitation simply said: ‘It was proper 
for you to invite your senior Bishop to say 
a word on this question, but I trust the 
day is far distant when you will open the 
way for your Bishops to debate from the 
platform a question under discussion on 
the floor.”” That bit of wisdom called the 
Conterence to its senses. Such an incident, 
we believe, will never occur again. In a 
later discussion the next day, however, 
some ot the Bishops led the applause and 
showed by unmistakable signs that they 
were “ furninst the preceedings.” 

It was, however, a good thing that it be- 
came known that the Bishiops were nut a 
unit on this question, although the majori 
ty of them were earnestly opposed to it, 
and argued against it privately. The 
influence of the plattorm, as a whole, was 
against the measure. It was, therefore, a 
startling tact when the vote came to be 
taken, when there were tound to be 157 
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ayes to 107 noes, and by this considerable 
majority the resolutions were adopted. 

The tact that the Southern General Con- 
ference, a most conservative body, has 
taken this action, in opposition to the 
stand of some oft their most influential 
Bishops, shows the growth of a wholesome 
and sane spirit of independence in the de- 
nomination in question. The body was 
made up in large part of representatives of 
the new generation. The old-time spirit of 
ultra conservatism was in abeyance, and 
a new spirit of modernity, of evangelism, 
of progress, of evangelical enterprise, was 
in the lead. We congratulate Methodism 
that this step has been taken, and that it 
has been taken by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. We do not dream of peril 
in the measure proposed. A sane, well- 
balanced, twentieth century statement of 
the chiet articles in the creed of modern 
Methodism is greatly needed. It need not 
be ot such a character as to make the 
church hidebound or narrow; indeed, 
the scholars and saints of ecumenical 
Methodis‘n should be able to prepare a 
creed that will reflect accurately, tervent- 
ly, and wisely the great truths which the 
followers of Wesley hold in common, and 
which will, moreover, broaden its horizon, 
quicken its ativities, and arouse it to 
undertake great things for the Master 
whom it adores and follows. 
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ESTEY PIPE ORGAN, WESLEY MEMORIAL M. E. CHURCH, WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 











